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FIFTY-FOURTH  ANNUAL  MEETING 
THE  MARYLAND  STATE  TEACHERS'  ASSOCIATION 

Baltimore^  Maryland 
November  25  and  26,  1921 


FIRST  GENERAL  MEETING 
Friday,  November  25,  1921 

The  fifty-fourth  annual  meeting  of  the  Maryland  State  Teachers'  As- 
sociation was  called  to  order  by  Superintendent  G.  Lloyd  Palmer,  act- 
ing president,  in  the'  Western  High  School  building,  on  Friday,  Novem- 
ber 25,  at  1:30  p.  m.    The  program  rendered  was  as  follows: 

Singing Led'by  Prof.  Thos.  L.  Gibson, 

State  Supervisor  of  Public  School  Music 
"(America,  the  Beautiful,"  "Maryland,  My  Maryland" 
"My  Country  'Tis   of  Thee") 

Invocation Reverend  G.  A.  Hulbert, 

Pastor,  Memorial  Presbyterian  Church,  Balto.,  Md. 

Address  of  Welcome Addison  E.  Mullikin, 

Member  of  the  Baltimore  City  Board  of  Education 

Response E.   Clarke   Fontaine, 

District  Supervisor  of  High  Schools 

The  meeting  then  adjourned  to  meet  again  at  4:30  p.  m.  At  that 
hour  a  Health  Pageant  was  given  under  the  direction  of  Dr.  Milton 
Regus,  Crusade  Director  of  the  Maryland  Tuberculosis  Association. 

SECOND   GENERAL  MEETING 

November  25,  1921 

The  Second  General  Meeting  was  held  Friday  evening,  November  25, 
1921,  at  8:00  o'clock,  with  Professor  Albert  S.  Cook,  State  Superintend- 
ent of  Schools,  presiding.     The  following  program  was  rendered: 
Music ; Under  the  direction  of  Professor  John  Denues 

Address Dr.  A.  F.  Woods,  President, 

The  University  of  Maryland 

Music Under  the  direction  of  Professor  John  Denues 

Address Professor  Albert  S.  Cook, 

State  Superintendent  of  Schools 
Solo Miss  Lillian  Kefauver,  of  Frederick  County 

Address Dr.  Elbert  K.    Fretwell 

Teachers'  College,  Columbia  University,  New  York  City 
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THIRD  GENERAL  MEETING 
November  26,  1921 

The  third  general  meeting  convened  at  9:30  a.  m.,  Saturday,  No- 
vember 26,  1921,  with  Superintendent  Palmer  in  the  chair.  The  pro- 
gram : 

Address Dr.  P.  P.  Claxton, 

Former  U.  S.  Commissioner  of  Education 

Address Miss  Lida  Lee  Tall, 

Principal,  Maryland  State  Normal  School 

The  annual  business  meeting  was  called  to  order  by  Mr.  Palmer  at 
12  o'clock.     The  reports  from  the  various  committees  were  given. 

Report,  Resolutions  Committee Superintendent  C.  Milton  "Wright 

Report,  Committee  on  Progress Superintendent  M.  S.  H.  Unger 

Report,  Committee  on  Legislati6n Superintendent  Nicholas  Orem 

The  Secretary's  Report Hugh  W.  Caldwell 

The  Treasurer's  Report Dr.  Berryman 

The  Adoption  of  the  New  Constitution. 

The  following  officers  were  elected  for  the  coming  year: 

President,  Dr.  Norman  W.  Cameron,  Director  of  the  Training  of 
Teachers,  Baltimore  City. 

First  Vice-President,  Superintendent  G.  Lloyd  Palmer,  of  Frederick 
(ex-officio). 

Second  Vice-President,  Miss  Louise  Linthicum,  Principal  of  the  An- 
napolis High  School. 

Treasurer,  Dr.  Rozell  Berryman,  Baltimore. 

Secretary,  Hugh  W.  Caldwell,  Superintendent  of  Schools  of  Cecil 
County. 

Executive  Committee,  Roger  X.  Day,  1924;  E.  Clarke  Fontaine,  1923; 
Edward  F.  Webb,  1922. 

Reading  Circle,  Miss  Lena  C.  Van  Bibber,  1924;  Wm.  J.  Holloway, 
1924,  and  B.  J.  Grimes,  1924. 

In  the  absence  of  the  President-elect,  Dr.  Norman  W.  Cameron,  Act- 
ing-President Palmer  declared  the  Association  adjourned  sine  die. 

(Signed)         HUGH  W.  CALDWELL, 

Secretary. 

THE  FIRST  GENERAL  MEETING 

The  Fifty-fourth  annual  meeting  of  the  Maryland  State  Teachers' 
Association  was  called  to  order  by  Superintendent  G.  Lloyd  Palmer, 
Acting  President  of  the  Association,  in  the  auditorium  of  the  Western 
High  School,  Friday,  November  25,  at  1:45  p.m. 
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MR.  PALMER:  Ladies  and  gentlemen,  teachers  of  Maryland,  I  wish 
to  call  together  the  fifty-fourth  annual  session  of  the  Maryland  State 
Teachers'  Association.  The  first  number  on  the  program  will  be  music 
led  by  Professor  Thomas  L.  Gibson,  State  Supervisor  of  Public  School 
Music.  The  invocation  will  then  be  delivered  by  Dr.  G.  A.  Hulbert, 
Pastor  of  the  Brown  Memorial  Presbyterian  Church  of  Baltimore  City. 
Mr.  Gibson. 

Under  the  leadership  of  Mr.  Gibson,  two  verses  each  of  "America,  the 
Beautiful,"  "Maryland,  My  Maryland,"  and  "My  Country  'Tis  of  Thee," 
were  sung  by  the  assembly. 

INVOCATION   BY   REVEREND   G.   A.   HULBERT, 
PASTOR,  MEMORIAL  PRESBYTERIAN  CHURCH 

God  our  Father,  we  thank  Thee  that  Thou  art  a  God  of  power,  and 
that  we  have  learned  that  the  world  is  run  by  Thee  and  by  Thy 
strength.  We  are  grateful  this  afternoon  that  Thou  art  a  God  of 
righteousness  and  that  we  cannot  attain,  unless  we,  too,  understand 
something  of  Thy  nature  in  holiness,  and  pattern  our  lives  according 
to  Thine.  We  thank  Thee,  also  this  afternoon,  Great  God,  that  Thou 
art  a  God  of  wisdom,  and  that  all  the  things  we  have  learned  in  this 
world  that  Thou  didst  know  before  us,  and  that  there  is  not  a  fact  of 
our  knowledge  nor  a  truth  in  our  wisdom  that  was  not  first  conceived 
by  Thee.  We  thank  Thee  for  the  great  trust  that  Thou  hast  com- 
mitted into  our  hands  of  directing  the  lives  of  boys  and  girls  in  this 
great  state.  We  pray  that  Thou  wilt  make  us  worthy  and  that  Thou 
wilt  help  us  to  realize  that  there  is  no  work  to  which  we  can  put  our 
hands  quite  as  high  and  quite  as  lovely  as  great  as  to  the  task  to 
which  Thou  hast  called  us.  We  pray  this  afternoon,  God  of  wisdom, 
that  Thou  wilt  enable  us  to  know  that  truth  is  far  deeper  and  far  more 
fundamental  than  fact,  and  that  while  we  are  teaching  the  child  mind 
to  observe  the  facts,  it  wotld  be  well  for  us  to  get  beneath  the  facts 
and  help  them  to  discern  the  truth.  Help  us  also  to  know  this  after- 
noon, our  Father,  that  what  we  are  speaks  much  louder  than  anything 
we  can  say,  or  anything  we  teach  from  books,  that  our  lives  and  the 
quality  of  our  personality  is  the  great  impression  and  the  great  lesson 
which  child  life  really  learns. 

We  pray  for  Thy  benediction  upon  this  assembly  and  for  this  Asso- 
ciation. We  pray  that  Thou  wilt  give  help  to  all  who  are  assembled 
here  from  session  to  session  to  realize  that  they  are  the  makers  of  the 
new  America,  the  greater  America,  the  greater  citizenship  of  tomorrow. 
Be  with  those  who  direct  the  affairs  of  this  convention,  and  may  they 
have  wisdom  from  on  high,  we  pray  to  Thee  at  this  time.  .         Amen. 

MR.  PALMER:  We  regret  that  the  Mayor  of  Baltimore  is  unable 
to  be  with  us  this  afternoon,  but  he  has  sent  a  representative  from 
the  Baltimore  City  Board  of  Education.  I  have  asked  Dr.  Weglein  to 
introduce  the  speaker  this  afternoon,  and  he  has  kindly  consented  to 
do  so.  - 
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DR.    DAVID    E.    WEGLEIN,    INTRODUCING 
MR.  ADDISON  E.  MULLIKIN 

When  I  came  to  the  meeting  today,  I  did  not  expect  to  take  part 
actively  in  the  proceedings,  but  to  be  merely  an  auditor,  but  your 
President  has  drafted  me  into  the  service. 

I  am  very  glad  to  take  part  I  assure  you,  because  I  have  a  great 
interest  in  the  work  of  the  Association.  The  Maryland  State  Teachers' 
Association  has  been  doing  a  great  piece  of  work  for  the  educational 
system  of  the  state,  and  these  annual  meetings  do  a  great  deal  for 
the  members  of  the  association. 

I  suppose  there  never  was  a  time  in  the  history  of  our  Country  that 
greater  emphasis  has  not  been  put  upon  the  value  of  education.  We 
have  always  felt  that  education  was  a  matter  of  prime  importance. 
But  our  experience  during  the  war  brought  that  home  to  us  more 
forcibly  than  we  have  ever  had  occasion  before  to  realize  it.  Now 
as  a  result  of  a  greater  conviction  that  education  is  of  supreme  im- 
portance, we  in  Maryland  and  in  Baltimore  City,  too,  have  formulated 
plans  for  the  advancement  of  education.  The  State  Department  of 
Education  has  prepared  a  comprehensive  program,  and  if  that  pro- 
gram is  put  into  effect,  the  schools  of  Maryland  will  take  great  steps 
forward.  The  Board  of  Education  in  Baltimore  City  has  prepared 
a  program  which  will  do  the  same  things  for  the  city  schools.  We 
have  had  a  survey,  and  as  a  result  of  that  survey  those  who  are  en- 
gaged in  educational  work""  in  Baltimore  City  have  prepared  certain 
plans  for  the  improvement  of  the  school  system.  We  certainly  do  not 
want  to  take  any  step  backward  nor  do  we  want  to  stand  still.  We 
want  to  go  forward,  and  while  it  may  be  a  problem  for  the  authorities 
of  our  state  and  for  the  authorities  of  our  city  to  provide  neces- 
sary means  by  which  these  problems  may  be  solved,  still  the  matter 
is  not  too  difficult  to  adjust  satisfactorily. 

I  am  glad  to  say  that  the  Board  of  School  Commissioners  of  Balti- 
more City  has  backed  up  every  effort  to  improve  the  school  system 
as  a  result  of  the  survey.  Therefore  I  am  especially  glad  that  we  have 
today  to  speak  to  us  a  representative  of  the  Board  of  Education  of 
Baltimore  City.  We  ought  to  feel  an  interest  in  him,  not  only  because 
he  is  an  official  of  the  Board  of  School  Commissioners  in  Baltimore, 
but  I  believe  that  I  am  correct  when  I  say  that  at  one  time  he  be- 
longed to  our  own  profession,  that  of  teaching,  so  that  it  gives  me  very 
great  pleasure  to  introduce  to  you  as  the  one  who  is  to  extend  a  wel- . 
come  to  the  Association,  Mr.  Addison  E.  Mullikin,  a  member  of  the 
Baltimore  City  Board  of  Education. 

MR.   MULLIKIN— EFFICIENCY   IN   THE   SCHOOLS 

Chairman,  Dr.  Weglein,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen  of  the  State  Teachers' 
Association,  I  was  notified  just  a  very  few  moments  ago  by  the  Mayor 
that  he  regretted  his  inability  to  be  here,  and  to  extend  a  word  of 
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welcome  to  the  Association,  so  he  requested  me  to  take  his  place. 
Then  do  not  expect  any  discussion  of  the  problems  you  have  before 
you  from  me,  because  I  am  not  in  a  position  to  add  any  very  great 
light  on  the  concrete  problems  you  have  before  you.  At  the  same  time 
I  have  no  doubt  that  the  Mayor  of  Baltimore  City  and  the  School 
Board  of  Baltimore  City  are  thoroughly  sympathetic  with  the  subjects 
of  your  meetings,  and  we  are  very  glad  to  have  this  meeting  held  in 
Baltimore  City,  especially  glad  in  my  judgment  because  I  have  thought 
for  some  time  past  that,  perhaps,  there  was  room  for  a  closer  feeling, 
closer  co-ordination  and  co-operation  between  the  Educational  System 
of  Baltimore  City  and  that  of  the  State  at  large.  I  do  not  believe  that 
there  is  any  reason  why  under  the  present  organization,  there  should 
be  any  gulf  or  dividing  line  between  the  educational  systems  of  the 
City  and  the  Counties.  The  measure  of  qualification  attained  by  the 
students  of  the  City  and  the  Counties  ought  to  be  approximately  the 
same.  Certainly,  I  think  the  standards  of  education  should  be  the 
same.  Therefore,  I  trust  there  will  be  a  promotion  of  the  aims  and 
the  standards  of  these  two  systems  in  the  State.  The  tendency  is  to 
make  these  conferences  bring  them  closer  together,  and  under  the 
present  management  of  Mr.  Cook  of  the  State  and  Dr.  "West  of  the  City, 
I  am  sure  there  will  be  progress  along  that  line. 

As  Dr.  Weglein  has  said,  perhaps  there  has  never  been  a  period  in 
the  history  of  our  Country  when  there  has  been  a  better  realization 
of  the  skillful  training  of  the  young  people  as  there  is  at  the  present. 
We  want  above  all  at  the  present  time,  eflSciency.  We  want  efficiency 
in  the  factory,  in  the  office,  in  the  minds  of  the  children.  We  v/ant 
efficiency  and  the  requirements  of  the  world  demand  of  us  a  high 
state  of  efficiency.  I  presume,  fundamentally  speaking,  that  the  foun- 
dation of  efficiency  is  the  demand  of  the  world  at  large. 

Competition  between  the  several  states  makes  that  demand  of  us, 
as  Marylanders  and  Baltimoreans  that  we  should  turn  out  an  efficient 
product  of  our  schools  because  of  that  great  race  for  efficiency.  That  fs 
the  reason  why  we  have  had  surveys  of  the  conditions  in  the  City  and 
in  the  State  in  order  to  see  whether  the  means  for  producing  efficient 
labor  and  efficient  citizenship  are  up  to  the  proper  standard  in  our 
State  and  whether  they  are  up  to  the  standard  set  by  our  sister  states, 
who,  according  to  some  reports,  are  above  us  in  this  respect. 

The  competency  and  the  standards  of  your  teaching  force  are  largely 
in  the  hands  of  the  teachers  themselves.  The  proper  spirit  among  the 
teachers,  the  ambition  to  move  among  the  best,  the  ambition  to  keep 
intellectually  awake  and  to  keep  abreast  of  the  times  are  the  best 
methods  of  training  in  education.  These  are  necessary  factors  in  the 
individual  teacher  and  in  teachers  collectively  in  order  to  bring  about 
that  state  of  progress  and  advancement  most  desired. 

I  believe  we  have  good  leaders  in  the  teaching  profession  in  the 
State  and  in  the  City,  and  I  trust  there  will  be  mUch  active  response. 
Dr.  Weglein  has  said  that  t  have  spent  a  few  years  of  my  early  life 
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in  your  profession.  I  did,  and  that  enables  me  to  appreciate,  to  a 
limited  degree,  the  responsibilities  of  your  profession.  I  appreciate 
to  a  certain  degree  the  opportunities  of  your  profession  and  it  is  not 
too  much  to  say  that  primary  function  of  the  teacher  is  perhaps  not  so 
much  a  matter  of  mind  building,  although  you  are  fundamentally  the 
mind  builder,  as  you  are  in  truth  the  character  builder,  and  in  order 
to  be  the  character  builder  of  your  respective  communities  there 
should  be  high  ideals,  broad  conception,  and  strong  ambition  among 
the  teachers.  You  are  one  of  the  great  working  forces  of  the  com- 
munity; you  are  one  of  the  great  factors  in  the  community;  your  re- 
sponsibility is  almost  incomparable.  The  effort  at  standardizing  these 
matters  to  keep  up  to  the  demands  of  the  times;  to  keep  your  study  up 
to  the  best  and  of  leading  the  young  of  our  various  sections  to  the 
standards  of  efficiency  they  deserv'^e  is  a  great  function  of  which  anyone 
should  be  proud. 

The  necessity  of  doing  this,  and  the  means  of  acquiring  this,  I  pre- 
sume, is  in  a  large  measure  the  theme  of  this  meeting,  and  I  trust  you 
will  benefit  and  thoroughly  realize  that  there  is  no  greater  factor  in 
all  the  civilized  forces  of  our  land,  and  that  the  whole  commonwealth 
is  depending  upon  you,  and  expecting  of  you  one  hundred  per  cent, 
of  effort  in  behalf  of  the  entire  City  and  State.  Personally,  I  believe, 
if  you  will  do  that,  you  will  find  a  responsive  appreciation  on  the  part 
of  our  City  and  State. 

In  behalf  of  the  Mayor  of  Baltimore  City,  the  School  Board  and 
City  authorities,  I  am  glad  to  welcome  the  Maryland  State  Teachers' 
Association  to  Baltimore. 

MR.  PALMER:  It  affords  me  great  pleasure  to  introduce  to  you 
Professor  E.  Clarke  Fontaine,  District  High  School  Supervisor  for  the 
State  of  Maryland.  Mr.  Fontaine  has  taught  in  the  high  schools  of 
Maryland  and  has  gained  promotion  to  become  District  High  School 
Supervisor.  It  gives  me  great  pleasure  to  present  to  you  Mr.  Fon- 
taine, who  will  deliver  the  response  to  you.    Mr.  Fontaine. 

MR.  FONTAINE:  Mr.  President  and  Fellow  Teachers:  I  esteem  it 
no  mean  privilege,  Mr.  Mullikin,  to  accept,  in  behalf  of  the  teachers  of 
Maryland,  the  courtesy  of  this  hospitality  so  graciously  extended  to 
us  through  you  by  the  educational  forces  and  the  good  people  of  Mary- 
land's metropolis.  That  we  have  a  warm  spot  in  our  hearts  for  Balti 
more  and  are  always  pleased  to  visit  you  is  clearly  indicated  by  the 
fact  that  the  most  largely  attended  meetings  in  the  history  of  our  As- 
sociation have  been  held  in  this  city.  As  I  recall  them,  all  our  meetings 
held  here  have  been  characterized  by  splendid  attendance,  marked  en- 
thusiasm, and  a  feeling  on  the  part  of  us  all  that  it  was  good  for  us  to 
be  here  together. 

We  come  to  you,  on  the  occasion  of  our  fifty-fourth  annual  conven- 
tion, from  every  section  and  every  county  of  our  fair  State.  What 
variety  of  distinguishing  and  differentiating  characteristics, — in  natural 
scenery  and  resources,  in  trade  and  industry,  in  racial  stock,  and  in 
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the  habits  of  life  and  thought  of  the  people  themselves, — is  presented 
to  the  mind  by  the  mere  mention  of  the  terms  Western  Maryland, 
Southern  Maryland,  Central  Maryland,  the  Eastern  Shore,  the  City  of 
Baltimore?  In  this  respect,  our  state  is  almost  unmatched,  and  the  very 
nature  of  things, — the  geography  of  our  state,  might  serve  to  excuse  a 
certain  provincialistic  and  sectionalistic  cast  of  mind  and  thought,  re- 
flected in  the  attitude  of  the  people  of  one  section  toward  those  of  an- 
other, or  of  the  City  and  the  Counties  toward  each  other. 

As  a  group  of  people  engaged  in  the  important  work  of  citizenship- 
training,  we  would  accentuate  at  this  time  our  disapproval  of  any 
narrow,  selfish  and  provincial  view-point.  The  welfare  and  progress 
of  our  state  and  the  peace  of  the  whole  world  depend,  in  the  final 
analysis,  on  the  development  of  the  broad-minded,  tolerant,  and  mag- 
nanimous  type  of  citizen,  who  has  attained  such  a  degree  of  socializa- 
tion that  his  characteristic  attitude  on  questions  relating  to  the  public 
welfare  is  based  on  the  paramount  consideration  of  "the  greatest  good 
to  all."  When  this  type  of  citizen  has  been  produced  in  sufiicient 
numbers  through  the  agency  of  public  education,  then  such  problems 
as  arise  between  capital  and  labor,  such  problems  as  disarmament, 
the  securing  and  maintaining  of  universal  peace, — yes,  even  such 
mooted  questions  as  just  representation  for  Baltimore  in  our  state 
legislature,  will  automatically  work  themselves  out. 

We  make  bold,  therefore,  to  emphasize  the  fact,  that  this  gathering 
of  teachers  today,  is  in  spite  of  sectional  pride  and  love  of  home,  a 
gathering  of  Marylanders.  A  common  aim  and  purpose  unite  us  on  this 
occasion.  Our  solidarity  is  indicated  by  our  slogan  for  this  meeting, 
which  may  be  expressed  in  these  words: 

"An  equal,  unfettered  start  in  life,  an  equal  educational  op- 
portunity for  every  Maryland  child,  no  matter  in  what  part  of 
Maryland  he  may  chance  to  reside.'" 

We  come  to  this  meeting  confidently  believing  that  we  are  standing 
on  the  threshold  of  a  new  era  in  the  history  of  public  education  in 
our  state.  We  have  a  faith  that  Maryland  is  about  to  begin  to  really 
"cash  in"  on  its  splendid  code  of  public  school  laws.  As  under  the  in- 
fluence and  provisions  of  that  code,  the  teachers  of  the  state  have 
striven  to  grow  professionally,  they  have  come -to  realize  more  fully 
the  manifold  opportunities  and  possibilities  in  the  teaching  profession. 
As  their  technique  in  classroom  instruction  has  grown  more  skillful 
with  experience  and  study,  they  have  come  to  sense  more  clearly  and 
definitely  the  physical,  moral,  intellectual,  vocational,  and  aesthetic  aims 
of  the  school  and  to  measure  scientifically  their  curricula,  methods,  and 
organization  in  terms  of  these  aims. 

And, — keeping  pace  with  this  professional  growth,  this  improvement 
in  what  I  may  call  professional  esprit  de  corps,  has  been  the  growing 
faith  that  the  transcendant  importance  of  public  education  is  soon  to- 
be  adequately  recognized  by  the  masses  of  the  people  of  our  state.    W& 
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are  confident  that  our  people  are  ready  to  endorse  a  reasonable,  sensi- 
ble, and  practical  proposition  or  program  that  will  tend  to  place  Mary- 
land in  her  proper  educational  rank  among  the  commonvrealths  of  the 
nation.  We  have  a  feeling  that  Maryland  is  in  the  mood  to  accept 
without  reservations  and  with  all  that  it  implies  the  dictum  that  the 
making  of  better  citizens  is  at  least  equal  in  importance  with  the 
making  of  better  highways. 

We  01"  the  counties  have  been  intensely  interested,  Mr.  Mullikin,  in 
the  splendid  educational  progress  of  the  City  of  Baltimore  during  the 
present  administration.  We  congratulate  Baltimore  and  its  progres- 
sive and  eflncient  school  system  on  the  achievements  already  recorded. 
We  are  altogether  willing  that  you  should  "set  the  pace"  for  us  in 
this  matter  of  educational  progress  and  reform.  As  we  discuss  plans 
and  aims,  methods  and  programs  together  during  these  two  days,  and 
hear  from  the  leaders  of  our  craft  from  other  states,  we  will  gain 
inspiration  from  this  meeting  and  from  our  association  with  the  people 
of  Baltimore  City,  and  as  we  go  back  to  our  work,  we  will  have  cause, 
I  am  sure,  to  bless  anew  "the  tie  that  binds." 

MODERN  HEALTH  CRUSADE 
-'■  Directed  by  Maryland  Tuberculosis  Association,  Inc. 

The  aim  of  the  Modern  Health  Crusade  is  to  have  the  child  so  trained 
as  to  obey  the  laws  of  health  so  that  he  might  become  a  useful,  healthy, 
and  intelligent  citizen. 

Teach  health  from  a  positive  standpoint.  Show  posters  and  pictures 
of  healthy  children.  Explain  the  Health  Rules  that  bring  about  these 
conditions,  and  urge  the  children  to  follow  them. 

It  is  only  by  continuing  the  teaching  of  health  from  year  to  year 
that  the  habits  can  be  formed  in  the  child.  Study  the  conditions  of 
the  homes  as  well  as  the  school  and  vary  the  health  program  to  suit 
those  conditions. 

Train  the  child  to  do  the  things  which  will  bring  him  up  to  standard 
both  physically  and  mentally.  This  will  increase  his  classroom  effi- 
ciency.    Do  not  be  satisfied  with  merely  weighing  and  measuring  him. 

Classroom  work  furnishes  much  material  for  teaching  health  by 
CORRELATIOX  with  "English,  both  oral  and  written.  Drawing,  Arith- 
metic, and  Reading.  The  pupils  can  make  their  own  posters  and 
health  books.  Each  health  habit  can  be  illustrated  with  magazine 
clippings.  Charts  of  good  things  to  eat  can  be  made.  In  connection 
with  the  Geography  lessons,  study  products  and  commerce  and  what 
each  contributes  to  good  health.  Weight  and  height  charts  can  be 
made,  and  these  will  furnish  much  material  for  Arithmetic  and  Graph 
making.  In  history  the  stories  of  chivalry  furnish  much  material  of 
interest.  Have  the  pupils  visit  public  libraries,  if  possible,  and  read 
books  containing  further  information,  thereby  providing  an  incentive 
for   silent   reading.     The   illustrated   compositions   create    a   desire   to 
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use  his  imagination  to  express  his  thoughts  as  described  in  the  illus- 
tration before  him.  Through  this  method  of  teaching  health,  the 
children  become  interested,  and  what  was  formerly  a  task  now  be- 
comes a  pleasure. 

The  child  should  also  be  taught  the  games  best  suited  to  his  age 
and  the  value  of  fair  play  toward  his  playmate  and  the  group. 

"Play  the  Game  of  Health" 

You  should  gain  at  least  one-half  pound  a  month. 

You  should  eat  such  vegetables  as  cabbage,  spinach,  and  lettuce; 
fruit,  eggs  and  a  breakfast  cereal  or  bread  and  milk,  and  should 
drink  a  glass  of  milk  at  least  twice  a  day. 

Eat  only  a  little  meat  and  sweets. 

Never  drink  tea  or  coffee;  drink  a  great  deal  of  water. 

Have  regular  meals  and  eat  slowly. 

Play  in  the  ^fresh  air  as  much  as  you  can. 

Sleep  ten  hours  every  night  with  the  windows  open. 

Have  your  own  tooth  brush  and  dental  floss,  and  use  them  night  and 
morning. 

On  Friday,  the  25th  of  November,  small  contingents  of  children  from 
the  City  Springs,  Druid  Hill  Park,  and  Recreation  playgrounds,  pre- 
sented before  the  Maryland  State  Teachers'  Convention,  the  health 
play,  "Mary's  Magic  Dream."  The  play,  which  was  written  by  Miss 
Doris  E.  Feather  of  the  Children's  Playground  Association,  tells  the 
story  of  how  Mary,  a  healthy  little  country  girl,  gives  a  party,  and  in 
her  efforts  to  have  it  "just  like  the  little  girls  who  live  in  the  city, 
where  they  have  pies  and  things  like  that,"  she  omits  to  send  invita- 
tions to  the  animals  and  vegetables  who  have  provided  her  with  health- 
giving  foods.  The  animals  and  vegetables  are  very  angry — they  hold 
an  indignation  meeting,  when  Mrs.  Cow  asks  "What  shall  we  do  with 
her,  to  punish  and  to  cure  her?  .  .  .  Nobody  knows,  so  finally  they 
send  Chicken  to  the  old  fir  tree  to  get  Mr.  Owl,  "who  is  noted  for  his 
wisdom  and  might  be  able  to  help."  Each  of  the  animals  and  vege- 
tables tells  how  he  has  helped  Mary,  but  they  are  all  of  them  dis- 
tressed— so  much  so,  that  poor  spinach  "is  getting  quite  weak  and 
wat«ry,  he  has  cried  so  much."  Finally  Mr.  Owl  decides  that  Mary 
will  be  helped  more  through  her  parents,  and  her  teachers  on  the 
playground  and  at  school,  and  that  the  only  thing  they  can  do,  is  to 
go  on  as  before  "giving  Mary  all  the  help  we  can,  and  in  the  end  she 
will  learn  to  love  us."  Mary  learns  through  a  dream,  how  she  has 
grieved  these  friends  of  hers,  and  makes  up  her  mind  in  future  to  love 
them  all.  So  decided  is  she,  that  after  the  party,  which  is  a  "nice  one 
after  all,  with  real  ice  cream  and  cake,"  she  and  her  little  guests  will 
go  down  to  the  farm,  and  say  "Thank  You"  to  the  animals  and  vege- 
tables, and  give  them  a  party,  too. 

It  has  been  the  objective  of  both  Miss  Mary  B.  Steuart,  Director 
of  the  Children's  Playground  Association,  and  Milton  L.  Regus,  Director, 
Modern  Health  Crusade,  Maryland  Tuberculosis'  Association,  to  pre- 
sent the  story  of  Health  and  Hygiene  to  the  children  in  as  positive  and 
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attractive  manner  as  possible,  and  these  little  Health  Plays  have  done 
much  to  carry  over  the  story. 

Healthy  children  make  healthy  citizens.  In  order  to  make  this  work 
a  success,  it  is  necessary  to  have  the  active  co-operation  of  every  healthy 
school  teacher.  If  you  wish  your  pupils  to  become  Modern  Health  Cru- 
saders, communicate  with  the  Maryland  Tuberculosis  Association,  704 
North  Howard  Street,  Baltimore,  Maryland. 


THE  SECO^'D   GENERAL  J^IEETING 
Friday,    November    25,    1921,    8:00    P.    M. 

The  following  selections  were  most  admirably  rendered  by  the 
"Baltimore  High  Schools'  Orchestra"  under  the  direction  of  Professor 
John  M.  Denues,  Supervisor  of  Music  for  Baltimore  City: 

"Priests'    March"    from    "Athalia" — ]\Iendelssohn. 

"Bacarrolle"  from  "Tales  of  Hoffman" — Offenbach 

"Angels'   Serenade" — Braga. 

"Tannhauser  March" — Wagner. 

"Sextet"    from    "Lucia    di    Lammermoor" — Donizetti. 

MR.  COOK:  Ladies  and  gentlemen,  I  take  pleasure  in  presenting 
Dr.  A.  F.  Woods,  President  of  the  I'niversity  of  Maryland,,  who  will 
address  you  on  the  topic  "The  Cost  of  Education."     Dr.  Woods: 

DR.  WOODS:  (As  caught  by  the  stenographer):  I  was  invited  to 
speak  early  this  afternoon  at  the  college  section  of  this  Association, 
where  we  discussed  the  statistical  report  of  the  General  Education 
Board.  This  evening  I  will  try  to  suggest  something  more  along  the 
line  in  which  we  are  to  work  out  the  solution  of  the  educational  pro- 
blems in  Maryland;  and  we  have  many  of  them.  I  was  glad  to  see  the 
statement  printed  that  Maryland  had  made  more  progress  in  the  last 
five  years  than  any  other  state.  It  is  very  encouraging  to  know  that 
even  if  we  did  start  some  distance  back,  we  are  making  good  progress. 

We  have  a  lot  to  do  in  the  development  and  improvement  of  our 
educational  agencies  in  the  schools  of  the  state,  from  the  one  rgom 
'rural  school  to  the  college  and  university.  One  of  the  things  that  we 
need  to  make  this  improvement  is  money,  and  the  one  thing  that  the 
Legislature  thinks  of  first,  is,  "Where  is  the  money  going  to  come  from 
to  paj'  the  bills  to  do  this  work?" 

I  have  talked  on  this  subject  a  good  deal,  but  here  tonight  I  am 
going  to  repeat  a  number  of  things  that  I  have  said  before.  I  will 
have  to  call  your  attention  to  some  statistics,  because  it  will  be  neces- 
sary for  us  to  have  them  in  mind  when  we  are  helping  the  educational 
officials  of  the  state  to  solve  this  problem  of  where  the  money  is  to 
come  from.  There  are  one  or  two  general  principles  we  ought  to 
consider  in  the  matter  of  investment.  It  is  a  perfectly  well  established 
principle  that  the  man  who  does  not  invest  does  not  make  anything. 
The  more  a  man  has  invested  profitably,  the  more  he  makes.     The 
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same  is  true  in  the  affairs  of  the  State.  The  State  is  a  large  cor- 
poration making  investment  for  the  advancement  of  its  people,  and 
for  developing  men  and  women  to  run  its  affairs,  and  to  develop  them 
in  such  a  way  that  there  will  be  a  steady  inprovement  in  the  work 
that  is  done  in  the  State  and  of  the  conditions  under  which  they  are 
living.  This  requires  investment.  Investment  is  not  something  that 
yields  its  returns  immediately.  We  are  looking  forward  to  returns  for 
the  future.  In  education,  we  are  looking  to  the  future.  We  are  training 
boys  and  girls  who  are  going  to  run  this  State,  and  who  will  be  its 
citizens  a  few  years  hence.  We  are  giving  to  them  the  training  and 
necessary  facilities  for  carrying  on  that  work;  or  we  should  be  giving 
it  to  them.  We  can  not  do  this  unless  we  are  willing  to  make  an 
investment.  We  are  justified  in  borrowing  money  if  we  can  invest 
that  money  so  that  it  will  yield  a  proper  return  to  the  State.  We  must 
look  forward  to  the  future  by  planning  for  the  future  just  as  business 
men  plan  for  it. 

Let  us  take  our  expenditures  each  year.  The  Bureau  of  Education 
has  brought  out  some  interesting  statistics  for  the  year  1920,  which 
show  that  we  spent  twenty-two  times  as  much  for  luxuries  in  that 
year  as  we  did  for  education.  We  spent  $22,700,000,000  for  things  that 
are  considered  as  luxuries,  and  onlf  $1,000,000,000  for  education.  We 
spent  two  and  a  half  times  as  much  for  chewing  gum  as  we  did  for 
normal  schools;  twice  as  much  for  furs  as  we  did  for  higher  education. 
Here  are  the  items  that  are  classed  as  luxuries  and  the  amount  spent 
for  each  item  during  1920:  face  powder,  cosmetics,  perfumes,  etc., 
$75,000,000;  soft  drinks,  $35,000,000;  furs,  $30,000,000;  toilet  soaps, 
$40,000,000;  cigarettes,  $80,000,000;  cigars,  $50,000,000;  tobacco  and 
snuff,  $80,000,000;  jewelry,  $50,000,000;  luxurious  service,  $300,000,000; 
joy  rides,  pleasure  resorts,  and  races,  $300,000,000;  chewing  gum, 
$5,000,000;  ice  cream,  $25,000,000;  food  luxuries,  $500,000,000. 

If  we  could  only  fix  these  statistics  in  our  minds,  and  have  them 
ready  when  some  bright  member  of  the  legislature  gets  up  and  tells  us 
that  we  are  spending  too  much  for  education  and  not  enough  for  other 
things.  Some  of  these  statistics  might  make  him  see  that  the  people 
have  a  great  deal  of  money  and  what  they  need  is  education  to  know 
how  to  spend  it  and  what  to  spend  it  for.  Ninety-three  per  cent  of 
government  revenues  are  spent  for  national  defence  and  for  the  expen- 
ditures we  have  to  make  as  the  result  of  war;  three  per  cent  for  the 
primary  governmental  functions;  three  per  cent  for  public  works,  like 
roads  and  buildings;  and  one  per  cent  for  education,  research,  and 
public  health.  If  the  conference  on  disarmament  is  successful,  as  we 
hope  it  will  be,  and  instead  of  spending  $43,000,000  in  constructing  a 
battleship,  this  money  could  be  diverted  to  education  purposes,  it  Would 
be  of  some  benefit  to  us. 

I  am  not  going  to  burden  you  with  any  more  statistics,  except  a 
few  to  show  the  situation  of  the  country  regarding  teacher-training 
facilities.     Seven  million  children  are  being  taught  by  teachers  with 
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less  than  an  eighth  grade  education,,  who  have  had  no  training  at  all. 
These  teachers  have  no  ability  to  train  the  young  people,  nor  to  show 
them  how  to  adjust  their  lives  to  the  life  about  them  and  to  make  them 
serviceable  to  the  community  in  which  they  live.  You  can  not  expect 
this  of  untrained  people.  IMany  of  these  are  good  teachers  and  they 
do  give  wonderful  training  for  the  facilities  they  have  and  for  the 
ability  they  have.  ^Tiat  could  they  do;  how  much  more  valuable  they 
would  be  if  they  could  prepare  themselves  for  the  work  they  have 
to  do! 

This  is  what  we  want  to  get  the  money  for — to  train  the  teachers. 
I  maintain  that  every  day  of  trained  teaching  that  is  given  to  the 
pupils  increases  their  earning  capacity  and  their  ability  to  serve  their 
communities. 

1  have  found  that  a  good  many  people  question  the  value  of  sending 
a  boy  to  high  school  and  to  college.  It  has  been  worked  out  that 
every  day  of  higher  education  increases  a  boy's  earning  capacity  by 
nine  dollars.  If  these  figures  are  true,  it  is  certainly  worth  while  to 
send  the  boys  to  high  school  and  to  college  or  university.  If  by 
assisting  him  to  get  this  higher  education,  we  can  eventually  double 
the  reproducing  value  of  the  individual,  that  is  an  investment  that  is 
really  worth  while  making,  even  if  we  do  have  to  borrow  money  to 
do  it. 

Our  farmers  can  be  trained  to  save  any  where  from  eight  to  ten 
per  cent  of  valuable  products  each  year.  This  would  mean  about  five 
billions  of  dollars  a  year.  Taking  this  into  consideration,  the  teaching 
of  people  how  to  save,  how  to  produce,  how  to  save  the  losses  that 
occur  every  day  right  under  their  eyes,  we  could  save  enough  that  is 
now  lost  to  pay  all  the  educational  cost  of  our  State  and  all  the  States 
in  the  Union  in  two  or  three  years.  If  we  can  just  educate  our  people 
so  that  eighty  per  cent  of  them  can  put  into  practice  what  we  know 
can  be  done  and  what  has  been  done,  it  is  worth  while  to  make  such 
an  investment.  And  the  only  way  that  a  State  like  Maryland  with- 
out great  natural  resources  which  can  be  taxed,  can  do  this  is  to 
develop  the  wonderful  resources  that  we  have.  Our  great  water 
resources  are  not  being  developed  as  successfully  as  they  should  be. 
We  are  doing  to  the  soil  just  what  we  did  fifty  years  ago — taking 
something  out  and  putting  nothing  back.  If  we  do  not  develop  our 
resources,  now,  we  will  pay  for  it  in  years  to  come.  We  will  pay 
enormous  costs  of  construction,  because  we  will  not  have  wood  to 
use.  We  have  about  a  million  acres  of  land  in  this  State  that  should 
be  farmed  scientifically.  We  ought  to  bring  people  from  other  States 
in  here  to  farm  it.  This  land  should  pay  taxes  into  the  State.  Only 
about  twenty-five  per  cent  of  the  land  that  is  in  farms  today  in  Mary- 
land is  actually  being  profitably  farmed.  If  the  land  that  is  already  in 
farms  could  be  scientifically  farmed,  and  the  losses  cut  out,  the 
farmers  could  make  more  money,  and  yet  sell  their  products  for  less 
than  they  now  do. 
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"We  need  to  bring  education  to  the  people  of  the  State  through  every 
school.  No  school  can  exist  without  the  other  schools.  The  rural 
school,  the  high  school,  the  college,  and  the  university,  all  depend  upon 
one  another  and  all  are  necessary.  We  will  have  to  develop  the  junior 
college  system  all  over  the  State  in  many  different  centers,  so  that  the 
boys  can  get  their  training  as  near  home  as  possible,  and  then  bring 
them  to  the  university. 

The  State  Department  of  Education  is  well  organized.  No  one  has 
better  laws  nor  is  doing  better  work  than  our  State  Department. 
People  are  looking  to  Maryland  from  the  outside.  One  thing  we  must 
do,  and  that  is,  we  must  get  it  across  to  the  people  who  control  the 
purse  strings  that  there  is  no  better  investment  the  State  can  make, 
even  if  it  has  to  borrow  the  money  to  make  it,  than  an  investment  in 
education. 

MR.  PALMER:  It  gives  me  great  pleasure  to  present  Professor 
Albert  S.  Cook,  State  Superintendent  of  Schools,  who  will  address  you. 

MR.  COOK:  Fellow  teachers,  ladies,  and  gentlemen:  I  had  intended 
to  speak  to  you  this  evening  on  "Some  Professional'  Implications  of  the 
New  State  Program  for  Education,"  but  recent  events  at  Annapolis  in 
connection  with  the  presentation  of  the  budget  of  the  State  Board  of 
Education  for  the  public  schools  make  it  necessary  for  me  to  speak 
to  you  tonight  on  a  different  topic,  "A  Square  Deal  for  the  Public 
Schools  of  Maryland,"  and  I  shall,  unfortunately,  have  to  deal  with 
some  statistics. 

I  wish  to  discuss  this  topic  under  two  headings, — first,  the  Equaliza- 
tion Fund,  and,  second,  how  Maryland  finances  her  public  schools, 
I  take  it  for  granted  that  you  are  all  familiar,  more  or  less,  with  the 
State  Program  for  Education.  While  we  were  with  the  Governor 
presenting  our  program,  he,  himself,  at  the  beginning  of  the  hearing, 
gave  a  splendid  summary  of  the  program  and  its  underlying  principles, 
and  showed  that  he  had  studied  the  subject  carefully. 

We  propose  to  make  the  elementary  schools  better, — to  make  them 
so  good  that  children  in  the  elementary  schools  can  go  through  them  in 
the  least  possible  time,  and  may  be  encouraged  to  continue  their  edu- 
cation through  high  school.  We  propose  to  open  more  high  schools 
wherever  they  are  needed.  Forty-one  new  high  schools  were  opened  in 
Maryland  during  the  past  twelve  months.  For  many  reasons,  how- 
ever, we  need  still  more  high  schools  and  high  school  graduates,  more 
particularly,  so  far  as  the  profession  is  concerned,  for  the  reason 
that  we  can  not  get  trained  teachers  in  a  County  until  we  get  the 
high  school  graduates  in  that  county  to  enter  the  normal  schools.  We 
can  not  secure  first  grade  teachers  until  we  have  successful  high  school 
graduates  entering  and  graduating  from  the  State  normal  schools.  You 
are  familiar  with  the  fact  that  of  eight  hundred  fifty  girls  who  graduat- 
ed from  four-year  high  schools  in  1921,  more  .than  three  hundred,  or 
thirty-six  per  cent,  entered  the  Towson  or  the  Frostburg  State  Normal 
School.    Even  so,  at  this  rate  the  supply  will  not  meet  the  demand. 
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Our  program  proposes  more  and  better  teacher-training,  both  before 
and  after  the  teachers  enter  the  service.  It  proposes  also  a  more 
efficient  administration  of  the  schools.  These  parts  of  the  program  are 
bound  together  and   are  inseparable. 

We  propose,  further,  an  extension  of  some  of  the  very  vital  functions 
of  the  State  school  system  that  have  not  heretofore  been  developed 
to  any  very  great  extent.  I  refer  particularly  to  vocational,  physical, 
and  health  education. 

We  all  believe,  with  Horace  Mann,  that  the  wealth  of  the  State 
should  educate  the  children  of  the  State,  regardless  of  where  the 
wealth  is  and  of  where  the  children  reside.  This  is  an  absolutely  demo- 
cratic principle.  Unless  we  admit  this  proposition,  we  do  not  admit 
the  State's  right  to  establish  a  public  school  system  at  all,  and  upon 
this  principle,  that  the  wealth  of  the  State  should  educate  the  children 
of  the  State,  regardless  of  where  the  wealth  is  and  of  where  the 
children  reside,  is  founded  the  Equalization  Fund  proposed. 

We  find,  in  looking  over  the  counties  of  the  State,  a  great  diversity 
in  the  qualifications  of  teachers  and  in  the  financial  ability  of  the 
counties  to  conduct  their  schools.  There  is,  in  the  twenty-three  coun- 
ties of  Maryland,  as  great  a  diversity  in  ability  to  support  schools  as 
among  the  forty-eight  States  in  the  Union.  St.  Mary's  County,  the 
lowest  County  in  Maryland,  stands  about  where  South  Carolina,  the 
poorest  State  in  the  Union,  stands;  while  Baltimore,  the  highest 
County  in  Maryland,  stands  practically  with  Montana,  the  highest 
state  in  the  Union. 

Education,  as  Dr.  Woods  has  said,  costs  money,  and,  in  the  long 
run,  you  have  about  as  good  a  school  system  as  you  are  willing  to 
pay  for.  We  find,  in  looking  over  the  tax  rates  for  schools,  last  year, 
that  these  rates  ranged  from  thirty-eight,  thirty-nine,  and  forty  cents 
to  ninety  cents  and  one  dollar.  Worcester  County  gives  twice  as 
much  money  for  its  schools  as  it  does  for  all  the  other  governmental 
functions  in  the  county  put  together.  Under  conditions  like  these,  it 
will  be  impossible  for  the  State  to  do  as  it  did  in  1918,  i.  e.,  pass  a  law 
requiring  that  the  minimum  teachers'  salaries  should  be  increased  to 
$450,  and  then  say  to  the  counties,  "You  pay  the  bill!"  In  1920,  the 
State  again  increased  the  minimum  salary  twenty-five  per  cent,  and 
the  State  paid  half  of  the  bill.  In  nearly  two  thirds  of  the  counties 
only  the  minimum  salary  is  now  being  paid.  In  order  to  do  even  this, 
however,  thus  taking  care  of  the  salary  required  by  the  State,  the 
poor  counties  have  had  to  increase  their  tax  rates  enormously.  In 
1918,  the  State  gave  very  little;  in  1920,  it  met  the  counties  about  half 
way,  and  increased  the  approriation  from  the  State  by  $750,000,  to 
help  carry  the  school  program  for  that  year.  And  yet,  what  has  been 
the  situation? 

In  studying  the  change,  or  turnover,  of  teachers,  we  have  found 
that  Maryland  is  standing  still.  This  does  not  refer  to  Baltimore 
City.     Maryland,  outside  of  Baltimore  City,  is  about  standing  still  in 
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the  qualification  of  its  teachers.  While  the  turnover  is  between  seven 
and  eight  hundred  a  year,  we  lege  about  as  many  first  and  second 
grade  teachers  as  we  get.  The  only  way,  in  the  long  run,  to  get  an 
adequate  supply  of  teachers  is  to  make  teaching  attractive,  and  part 
of  making  it  attractive  is  to  pay  teachers  a  salary  at  least  a  little 
above  the  "mere  subsistence"  point.  And  that  is  not  now  being  done 
in  the  State  of  Maryland. 

If  in  the  legislature  of  1922,  the  State  were  again  to  say  to  the 
counties  "You  must  pay  a  higher  minimum  salary  to  your  teachers," 
it  would  be  demanding  almost  an  impossibility.  Many  of  the  counties 
are  now  paying  from  seventy  or  eighty  to  ninety  cents  for  school 
maintenance  alone.  We  can  not  expect  many  of  the  counties  to  do 
much  more.  We  propose,  therefore,  not  a  new  thing,  but  one  that 
Dr.  Cubberley  has  been  advocating  for  years  and  years  in  his  Educa- 
tional publications, — an  Equalization  Fund.  All  other  progressive 
states  have  an  equalization  fund  to  help  carry  the  burden  of  taxation 
for   schools  in  the   poor  communities. 

We  propose  an  equalization  fund  on  this  basis,  that  any  county 
which  can  not  carry  the  State  program  for  all  school  purposes,  except 
"capital  outlay"  and  "debt  service,"  on  a  local  school  tax  rate  equal 
to  the  average  paid  by  the  counties  of  the  State  (now  66c),  shall  have 
an  allotment  from  the  equalization  fund  to  enable  it  to  carry  the 
State  program,  and,  at  the  same  time,  have  twenty-four  per  cent  of 
its  budget  for  upkeep  and  other  school  maintenance  costs.  By  means 
of  the  State  Equalization  Fund,  every  County  in  the  State  will  be  able: 
first,  to  pay  a  salary  to  its  present  teachers  slightly  above  the  "mere 
subsistence"  point,  two  thirds  of  the  counties  continuing  to  pay  only 
the  minimum  salary  required  by  the  State;  second,  to  gradually  secure 
more  well-trained  teachers  as  vacancies  occur  (additional  allowances 
shall  be  made  each  year,  so  that  each  county  may  secure  additional 
first  and  second  grade  teachers) ;  third,  to  provide  for  training  the 
teachers  already  in  service;  fourth,  to  furnish  an  adequate  supply  of 
textbooks  and  materials  of  instruction, — we  propose  to  double  the 
appropriation  for  materials  of  instruction  and  textbooks;  fifth,  to  keep 
its  school  buildings  in  decent  repair  and  comfortable;  in  short,  to  do 
most  of  the  things  that  an  efiicient  school  system  should  do  for  its 
children  without  raising  its  local  tax  rate  above  the  average  now  paid 
by  the  counties  of  the  State,  about  sixty-six  cents. 

To  secure  the  Equalization  Fund,  a  county  shall  devote  seventy-six 
per  cent  of  its  total  budget  to  teachers'  salaries  and  twenty-four  per 
cent  to  maintenance.  This  will  amount  to  a  little  more  than  most  of 
the  counties  have  had  for  that  purpose  during  the  past  few  years. 

We  propose,  through  the  Equalization  Fund,  to  do  a  number  of  the 
things  that  an  efficient  school  system  should  do  for  its  children,  and 
yet  not  raise  the  local  school  tax  rate  above  the  average  now  paid  by 
the  counties. 
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The  Governor  asked  whether  some  of  the  counties  now  paying  an 
eighty  or  ninety  cent  tax  rate  might  not  drop  down  to  sixty-seven  cents 
and  refuse  to  pay  a  higher  rate,  with  the  expectation  that  the  State 
would  help  them  through  the  Equalization  Fund.  It  seems  to  me  that 
the  counties  which  have  taken  such  an  Interest  in  public  education 
as  to  tax  themselves  for  schools  to  the  extent  of  one  dollar  or  more, 
will  not  be  niggardly  enough  to  drop  down  to  sixty-seven  cents.  We 
believe  the  Equalization  Fund  is  absolutely  fair,  absolutely  democratic, 
and  absolutely  the  only  way  to  bring  the  Maryland  school  system  to 
the  place  it  should  occupy. 

The  following  data  were  given  to  the  public  in  our  little  "Do  You 
Know"  folder: 

In  1890,  Mar:.-land  stood  eleventh  among  the  forty-eight  states  in 
the  amount  of  money  it  spent  for  education;  in  1900,  Maryland  had 
dropped  to  eigteenth  in  the  amount  of  money  expended  foi  education. 
From  1900  to  1910,  Maryland  slipped  back  to  thirty-second,  and  in 
1918,  when  the  last  report  on.  the  basis  of  Ayres'  Index  was  made, 
Maryland  had  lost  two  more  points  and  stood  thirty-fourth  among  the 
forty-eight  states  in  the  financing  of  its  schools  and  in  school  at- 
tendance. 

"\ATiat  does  that  mean?  Does  it  mean  that  Maryland  has  made  no 
progress?  Surely  not.  It  means  that  among  the  forty-eight  states 
Maryland  has  slipped  behind  in  the  race  for  educational  advancement. 
In  the  twenty  years  from  1890  to  1910,  Maryland  increased  her  index 
figure  five  points,  and  in  the  eight  years  from  1910  to  1918,  five  more 
points.  Since  the  1920  session  of  the  legislature,  however,  Maryland 
has  increased  her  index  figure  for  education  eleven  and  three  tenths 
points,  and  in  the  three  years  since  1918,  has  increased  her  index 
figures  more  than  she  ever  did  before  in  her  best  eight  years.  We 
gained  nine  and  six  tenths  of  these  eleven  points  in  1921,  part  of  the 
improvement  being  due  to  legislation  in  the  General  Assembly  of 
1920,  and  part  to  the  splendid  progress  made  in  Baltimore  City.  Balti- 
more City  is  counted  along  with  the  counties  of  the  State;  As  the  City 
progresses,  the  State  progresses:  if  the  City  does  not  progress,  the 
State  can  not  progress  very  far,  because  half  of  the  cost  of  education 
in  the  State  is  right  here  in  Baltimore  City. 

Where  should  Maryland  stand,  and  where  should  she  rank  among  the 
states  ? 

We  are  shown  by  "Financial  Statistics  of  the  States,"  1919,  that 
Maryland  stands  twenty-first  among  the  states  in  actual  wealth  and 
in  assessed  valuation  per  capita,  and  it  seems  to  us  that  Maryland, 
in  the  relative  amount  she  spends  for  education,  should  approximate 
her  rank  in  actual  wealth  and  assessed  valuation.  There  are  many 
interesting  points  in  this  connection,  but  I  shall  not  pursue  them 
further. 
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I  want  to  give  you  an  exact  statement  of  the  amounts  of  money  that 
will  be  received  by  the  various  units  of  the  State  if  our  program  goes 
through  and  the  Equalization  Fund  is  placed  on  the  statute  books. 

The  City  of  Baltimore  and  the  seven  counties  that  will  not  share 
in  the  Equalization  Fund  are  either  doing  much  more  than  the  new 
State  program  requires,  or  are  able  to  carry  that  program  on  a  local 
school  tax  rate  considerably  less  than  the  average  now  paid  by  the 
counties  of  the  State.  The  above  mentioned  eight  school  systems  will 
receive  additional  appropriations  from  the  State  to  aid  them  in  main- 
taining high  schools,  in  maintaining  an  adequate  staff  of  administrative 
and  supervisory  officials,  and  in  supplying  textbooks  and  materials  of 
instruction;  also  to  aid  them  in  extending  vocational,  physical,  and 
health  education. 

We  believe  it  will  be  possible  for  the  Equalization  Fund  to  come 
from  State  income  not  derived  by  direct  taxation  on  real  and  personal 
property. 

The  amount  of  special  aid  from  the  State  Equalization  Fund  to 
be  allotted  to  the  other  sixteen  school  systems  of  the  State  is  as 
follows : 


Anne  Arundel 

118,270 

Garrett 

$44,229 

Calvert 

13,656 

Kent 

16,808 

Caroline 

16,002 

Prince  Georges 

24,953 

Carroll 

1,841 

Queen  Annes 

21,706 

Cecil 

10,354 

St.  Marys 

5,100 

Charles 

15,509 

Somerset 

47,020 

Dorchester 

35,845 

Wicomico 

34,810 

Frederick 

36,717 

Worcester 

41,849 

The  basis  upon  which  this  Equalization  F\ind  is  established  is  that 
those  counties  which,  with  a  sixty-seven  cent  local  tax  rate  for 
schools,  can  not  carry  the  new  State  program,  will  receive  sufficient 
funds  from  the  State  to  do  so. 

In  addition  to  this,  we  are  proposing  to  increase  the  high  school 
appropriation  from  $200,000  to  $400,000,  in  order  to  take  care  of  practi- 
cally all  the  increases  in  salary  for  the  high  school  teachers  of  the 
State.  We  are  proposing  to  double  the  appropriations  for  textbooks 
and  materials  of  instruction. 

The  additional  State  appropriations  to  the  other  eight  school  systems 
over  and  above  the  amount  they  now  receive  will  be  as  follows : 

Allegany  $28,700  Howard  $7,100 

Baltimore  32,600  Montgomery  13,100 

Baltimore  City          200,000  Talbot  8,800 

Harford  13,700  Washington  20,200 

The  eight  units  just  mentioned  will  not  share  in  the  Equalization 
Fund,  but  they  will  get  additional  appropriations  to  help  improve  the 
high  schools,  to  help  secure  and  maintain  an  adequate  staff  of  adminis- 
trative officials,  and  to  help  furnish  adequate  supplies  and  textbooks. 
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Baltimore  City,  for  example,  will  receive  $6,000  for  each  of  its  present 
five  senior  high,  schools,  and  $6,000  for  the  new  senior  high  school  that 
is  to  be  established  before  the  second  fiscal  year  has  passed  by;  also 
$5,000  for  each  of  the  ten  Junior  High  Schools.  In  addition,  Baltimore 
City  will  have  its  textbook  and  materials  of  instruction  appropriation 
doubled,  the  City's  total  share  in  the  Equalization  Fund  being  $200,000. 
This  plan  has  the  approval  of  the  school  administrative  authorities  of 
Baltimore  City. 

We  now  come  to  the  second  point, — how  does  the  State  finance  its 
public  schools? 

I  see  by  the  papers  that  Governor  Ritchie  will  appear  before  the 
State  Board  of  Education  and  take  up  the  school  budget  with  that  body 
just  as  soon  as  he  has  practically  decided  on  the  amounts  to  be  granted 
for  all  other  State  activities. 

What  does  that  mean? 

Well,  it  simply  means  that  all  the  other  state  activities  have  asked 
for  five  million  dollars  more  than  there  is  in  the  general  fund,  and  the 
public  schools  will  probably  get  what  is  left!  It  means  that  the  public 
schools  will  be  responsible  for  a  large  increase  in  the  direct  tax  if  our 
program  is  adopted! 

So  you  see  the  proposition!  Is  there  any  wonder,  that  when  Dr. 
Fitzhugh  and  I  were  brought  face  to  face  with  the  question,  "Do  you 
think  that  the  people  of  Maryland  would  be  willing  to  stand  for  an 
increase  of  eight  to  ten  cents  in  the  tax  rate  for  schools?"  we 
grasped  at  the  possible  gasoline  tax  to  help  us  out  of  the  difficulty? 

At  the  present  time,  what  is  the  situation  in  reference  to  the  re- 
sources of  the  State  of  Maryland? 

The  State  has  an  income  of  about  $16,000,000.  Of  that,  about 
$11,000,000  comes  from  indirect  income  and  about  $5,000,000  from  a  tax 
of  thirty-five  cents.  The  $11,000,000  is  taken  up  by  other  institutions; 
$2,600,000  is  taken  up  by  bond  issues,  which  provide  for  the  interest 
and  bonded  indebtedness  for  the  State  roads.  After  the  twenty  cents 
levied  for  the  public  debt  is  taken  out,  only  fifteen  cents  is  left  for 
schools  this  year.  But  in  calculating  what  would  be  available  next 
year,  it  was  suggested  to  us  that  there  would  be  left  about  $2,500,000 
for  the  schools.  To  carry  our  program  of  $4,000,000  for  all  the  ele- 
mentary and  high  schools  of  the  State,  representing  a  total  of  over 
240,000  children,  30,000  of  whom  are  in  the  high  schools,  there  is  left 
$2,500,000.  We  would  need  another  $1,500,000.  It  was  at  that  point 
that  Dr.  Fitzhugh  and  I  brought  up  the  suggestion  with  reference  to 
the  possible  gasoline  tax. 
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In  building  tlie  State  road  system  exactly  ttie  same  principle  was 
established  as  we  are  proposing  in  the  Equalization  Fund  for  the  public 
schools.  State  roads  were  distributed  on  the  basis  of  the  road  mileage 
of  the  county.  Some  of  the  poorest  counties  have  as  much  road  mileage 
as  some  of  the  wealthier  counties  in  the  State. 

The  average  amount  spent  annually  on  the  State  road  system  for 
new  construction  and  maintenance  for  thirteen  years  has  been 
$6,000,000,  while  the  average  amount  spent  on  the  State  school  system 
annually  has  been  less  than  $2,000,000.  The  State  roads  receive  about 
ten  cents  of  the  present  direct  tax  to  take  care  of  the  roads  already 
bunt;  the  roads  are  now  asking  for  a  million  and  a  half  additional 
and  for  a  gasoline  tax  that  will  bring  in  a  million  more,  making  a 
total  of  nearly  $6,000,000.  If  the  State  roads  had  to  go  before  the 
people  of  Maryland  on  a  platform  similar  to  that  of  the  schools,  the 
roads  would  have  to  say  that  they  wanted  a  direct  State  tax  of  forty 
cents  for  roads.  Now,  we  are  asking  for  money  for  scliool  maintenance 
only.  We  are  not  asking  the  legislature  for  $4,000,000  now,  and  then 
for  another  million  a  year  or  so  later.  We  are  asking  for  an  amount 
sufficient  to  provide  for  all  phases  of  education,  and  the  increase  we 
will  get  from  year  to  year  from  our  sixteen  or  seventeen  cents  for 
schools  will  take  care  of  any  increase  needed  in  the  Equalization  Fund 
to  pay  the  higher  certificated  and  better  trained  teachers  who  take  the 
places  of  those  teachers  who  from  time  to  time  resign. 

The  friends  of  the  public  schools  are  not  unreasonable.  They  have 
waited  long  and  patiently.  They  have  seen  nearly  all  the  other  State- 
supported  institutions  grow  and  expand,  and  become  the  pride  of  all 
the  people  of  the  State.  But  they  now  feel  that  this  is  the  opportune 
time  for  the  public  school  system,  "that  is  in  direct  contact  with  the 
majority  of  the  people,  that  is  operated  for  the  sole  purpose  of 
promoting  the  social  efiiciency  of  our  people,  that  is  now  responsible 
for  the  instruction  of  a  quarter  of  a  million  children,  that  is  under 
the  direct  scrutiny  of  practically  our  whole  population,  and  that  provides 
a  service  the  acceptance  of  which  is  compelled  by  law,"  this  is  the 
time  for  the  public  school  system  to  have  its  immediate  and  pressing 
needs  met,  so  that  Maryland  may  no  longer  stand  forty-first  among 
the  forty-eight  states  in  percentage  of  total  governmental  expenditures 
devoted  to  education,  but  that  the  public  schoolsi  shall  more  nearly 
measure  up  to  Maryland's  rank  of  twenty-first  in  actual  wealth  and  in 
assessed  valuation  per  capita,  and  thereby  raise  her  rank  in  education 
from  thirty-fourth  to  a  place  nearer  where  she  rightfully  belongs. 

The  details  of  the  State  Program  for  Education  has  been  before  the 
people  since  April,  1921,  and  the  program  is  considered  by  the  friends 
of  education  to  be  the  least  that  Maryland  should  do  for  the  public 
schools.  If  it  fails  of  adoption,  the  responsibility  will  rest,  where 
responsibility  should  rest  in  a  democracy,  with  the  people  of  Maryland, 
speaking  through  their  duly  chosen  representatives  in  the  General 
Assembly  of   Maryland. 
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The  friends  of  the  public  elementary  and  high  schools  will  not  rest, 
however,  until  equality  of  educational  opportunity  is  secured  for  all  the 
children  o^  the  State, 

A  solo  was  rendered  by  Miss  Lillian  Kefauver  of  Frederick  County, 
which  was  thoroughly  enjoyed  by  all. 

MR.  COOK:  An  address  "The  Organization  and  Direction  of  the 
Extra  Curricular  Activities  in  the  Junior  and  Senior  High  Schools"  by 
the  recognized  expert  in  America  on  this  subject,  Dr.  Elbert  K.  Fret- 
well,  of  Teachers  College,  Columbia  University,  is  the  next  on  the 
program.     I  take  great  pleasure  in  presenting  Dr.  Fretwell. 

THE   ORGANIZATION   OF  EXTRA   CURRICULAR   ACTIVITIES. 
ELBERT  K.  FRETWELL. 

The  fundamental  business  of  schools  supported  by  public  taxation  is 
to  train  pupils  to  perform  successfully  their  duties  and  meet  their 
opportunities  as  citizens.  Many  other  aims  have  been  set  up,  a 
hundred  definitions  of  education  may  be  cited,  but  in  any  clear  analysis 
this  performing  the  duties  of  a  citizen  is  the  one  primary  justification 
for  a  tax-supported  system  of  public  schools. 

Happily  the  idea  of  training  pupils  to  become  citizens  at  the  age  of 
twenty-one  or  at  some  mystical  future  time  has  ceased  to  be  a  satis- 
fying solution  of  citizenship  training.  The  obligation  to  obey  the  laws 
and  contribute  to  the  welfare  of  the  community,  the  city,  the  state, 
must  be  met  by  the  youth  under  tweny-one  as  well  as  by  the  one  who 
casts  a  ballot. 

We  have  come  to  recognize  that  the  way  to  develop  pupils  into 
good  citizens  of  the  future  in  the  State  is  to  organize  our  educational 
system  so  that  pupils  of  elementary  and  secondary  school  age  are 
good  citizens  of  the  school  and  in  all  their  activities  in  the  com- 
munity, NOW.  Pupils  in  our  schools  have  their  rights,  duties,  and 
privileges  now  and  it  is  in  meeting  these  obligations  and  opportunities 
that  they  develop  the  mental  attitudes,  habits  and  skills  that  make 
them  increasingly  good  citizens. 

Training  for  citizenship  in  common  with  all  education  must  be  based 
on  man's  wants  and  his  ability  to  improve  and  satisfy  these  wants. 
The  improving  and  satisfying  of  these  wants  may  lead  to  the  develop- 
ment of  such  qualities  as  initiative,  leadership,  cooperation,  and  in- 
telligent obedience  to  authority  in  the  pupil-citizen. 

It  is  the  business  of  the  whole  school  situation  to  develop  these 
qualities  in  the  citizen.  In  such  a  development  the  subject  matter  of 
the  school  curriculum  has  its  place.  The  subject  matter  of  English, 
the  social  and  physical  sciences,  and  other  courses  of  study  may  aid 
in  developing  right  attitudes,  habits,  and  skills  in  the  citizen.  Not 
only  subject-matter  but  the  teaching  that  results  in  the  pupil's  working 
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so  as  to  develop  such  qualities  as  initative,  leadership,  cooperation  and 
intelligent  obedience  to  authority  has  a  great  place  in  developing  the 
citizen. 

However,  it  is  what  the  pupil  does  that  educates  him.  The  real 
test  of  subject-matter  and  of  method  of  teaching  is  found  in  what  the 
pupil  does.  One  of  the  great  difficulties  in  all  education  and  especially 
in  elementary  education  after  the  pupil  leaves  the  kindergarten  and 
in  secondary  education,  is  to  arrange  the  whole  educational  situation 
so  the  pupil  can  make  intelligent  choices,  assume  responsibility  and 
make  good,  and  through  his  own  activity  and  the  activity  of  his 
group,  develop  the  qualities  demanded  of  a  successful  citizen  in  a 
democracy. 

It  is  at  this  point  of  providing  activities  based  on  the  pupil's  wants 
that  the  proper  organization  and  direction  of  extra  curricular  activities 
of  the  school  can  aid  the  pupil  to  develop  and  satisfy  his  improved 
wants.  Pupils  want  to  organize  clubs,  they  want  "to  belong",  they 
want  to  share  in  directing  their  own  activities.  Pupils  want  to  have 
athletic  teams,  to  have  contests  in  debate,  to  take  part  in  the  school 
dramatics,  to  see  what  they  write  published  in  the  school  paper,  to  take 
part  in  the  school  assembly,  to  develop  some  kind  of  a  school  spirit. 

One  has  but  to  enumerate  the  psychological  characteristics  of  the 
adolescent  boy  or  girl  .to  see  why  these  activities,  usually  called  extra- 
curricular, are  satisfying  to  pupils  of  this  age.  In  these  activities  where 
there  is  wise  supervision  but  not  too  much,  the  pupil  has  a  chance  to 
lead,  or  to  select  and  follow  a<  leader,  a  necessity  of  cooperating  or 
losing  the  game,  and  he  must  be  obedient  to  the  authority  of  his  group 
or  be  left  out  entirely.  In  such  a  social  situation,  he  is  learning  to  be 
a  citizen  here  and  now. 

The  older  ones  of  us  can  easily  recall  the  time  when  these  out-of- 
class  room  activities  were  in  many  schools  just  so  much  youthful 
activity,  sometimes  deviltry,  to  be  endured  by  the  teachers.  When 
some  of  us  began  playing  football,  we  did  it  with  no  adult  adviser  or 
coach,  in  some  deserted  lot  filled  with  tin  cans,  rubbish  and  stray  goats. 
As  we  grew  and  our  team  got  more  combattive,  some  men  "down  town" 
got  interested,  whooped  and  yelled,  hired  players,  and  bet  on  our  team. 
Finally  we  got  into  such  a  scrape  that  to  preserve  the  good  name  of 
the  school,  the  school  had  to  give  up  its  policy  of  neglect  and  after 
"disciplining"  us,  furnish  us  with  the  leadership  we  wanted  and  to 
which  we  were  entitled.  Now  when  we  see  in  Maryland  so  many  athletic 
sports  growing  out  of  an  increasing  sound  physical  education  program, 
those  days  of  neglected,  unsupervised  athletics  seem  very  far  away. 
The  way  certain  athletic  sports  have  developed  may  be  taken  as  a 
type  of  the  development  of  many  phases  of  extra-curricular  activities. 

Extra-curricular  activities  will  exist  regardless  of  any  laisse-faire 
attitude  of  the  school.  Since  they  will  exist  and  -since  they  may  pro- 
vide sound  training  in  the  qualities  of  the  good  citizen  the  school 
should  furnish  advisers  to  aid  in  organizing  and  directing  these  activi- 
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ties.     In  this  supervision  by  the  school  certain  definite  steps  should 
be  taken. 

1.  A  definite  home  room  period  should  be  provided — fifteen  to 
thirty  minutes  each  day.  The  pupils  of  this  home  room,  under  the 
guidance  of  the  teacher,  should  organize  themselves  first  to  carry  on 
the  phases  of  their  home  room  activities  that  are  outside  of  the  regular 
recitations.  There  may  be  a  president  who  takes  charge  in  the 
teacher's  absence,  a  vicepresident  who  handles  all  finances-  and  in 
cooperation  with  the  librarian  handles  library  books,  an  usher  that 
greets  all  visitors  and  conducts  the  class  from  room  to  room,  a  monitor 
who  takes  care  of  all  attendance  records.  The  whole  home  room  group 
should  be  working  to  make  their  room  a  better  room  and  the  school 
a  better  school.  They  will  do  it;  they  like  to  have  a  part  in  building 
home  room  and  school  spirit.  It  takes  a  stronger  teacher  to  help 
pupils  to  organize  and  guide  these  affairs  than  it  does  to  issue  orders 
and  demand  uniform  obedience.  However,  the  teacher  who  can  do  it 
is  furnishing  an  opportunity  for  school  citizens  to  train  themselves 
for  their  place  in  a  present  democracy.  The  Principal  of  the  school 
should  in  his  supervision  of  the  school  guide  his  teachers  and  in 
making  intelligent  use  of  this  home  room  period. 

2.  In  all  large  schools  where  there  are  several  home  rooms  in  the 
freshman,  sophomore,  junior  or  senior  class,  two  representatives  of 
each  home  room —  a  boy  and  a  girl — may  be  elected  from  each  home 
room  to  form  an  executive  committee  or  a  class  congress  for  the 
whole  class.  Representatives  from  these  class  congresses  may  be 
elected  to  join  with  a  certain  number  of  teachers  appointed  by  the 
principal  to  act  as  a  Pupil  Council  for  the  whole  school. 

3.  The  Pupil  Council  should  charter  all  school  clubs,  supervise  and 
safe  guard  the  expenditures  of  all  money  and  have  general  charge  of 
stimulating,  directing,  supervising  and  curbing  all  extra-curricular 
activities. 

This  is  not  self-government — there  isn't  any  such  thing — but  it  is 
pupil  participation  in  government.  It  is  needless  to  say  that  it  takes 
a  stronger  principal  to  have  all  his  teachers  and  pupils  participating 
in  the  government  of  the  school  than  it  does  to  give  orders  or  even 
exercise  a  benevolent  paternalism  and  thus  rob  the  pupils  of  the  op- 
portunity of  working  with  their  teacher  advisers  in  the  solving  of 
their  own  problems.  Just  as  it  is  easier  for  the  principal  to  lecture 
or  do  all  the  work  at  a  teachers'  meeting  rather  than  secure  the 
active  cooperative  effort  of  all  teachers  to  solve  the  problems  of 
effective  teaching,  so  in  any  plan  of  pupil-participation  in  government 
It  is  more  difficult  to  arrange  the  situation  so  pupils  assume  respon- 
sibility and  make  good  rather  than  for  the  teachers  do  the  work  for 
them.  The  teacher  or  principal  who  is  too  weak  to  run  a  well  ordered 
room  or  school  on  the  old  absolute  teacher  authority  plan  is  certainly 
too  weak  to  succeed  in  working  with  and  through  pupils  so  as  to 
enable  these  pupils  to  participate  in  the  government  of  the  school 
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4.  To  start  successfully  any  plan  of  home  room  organization  and 
later  a  Pupil  Council  for  the  whole  school,  the  pupils  must  begin  with 
these  immediate,  objective  affairs  that  they  can  handle.  The  interest 
must  be  in  getting  worth  While  activities  well  done  rather  than  in- 
terest in  the  machinery  of  government  The  reason,  so  called  "school 
cities"  have  usually  failed  is  that  the  pupils  concerned  are  trying  to 
carry  on  affairs  remote  from  their  immediate  needs  and  are  trying  to 
use  a  cumbersome  form  of  organization  not  suited  to  the  simple  activi- 
tlees  they  can  carry  on  for  the  good  of  themselves  and  their  group. 
The  test  of  the  good  school  citizen  is  not  his  ability  to  manipulate 
high  sounding  titles  but  his  ability  to  solve  immediate  problems  so  as 
to  develop  those  habits,  attitudes,  and  skills  that  characterize  the  good 
citizen.  It  is  not  the  name  of  the  thing  but  the  activity  involved 
in  the  doing  that  enables  him  to  contribute  successfully  to  the  welfare 
of  his  group  and  to  enter  whole-heartedly  into  higher  types  of  activity. 
The  ability  to  participate  successfully  in  directing  one's  own  affairs, 
to  lead  or  to  select  wisely  the  leader  to  follow,  is  a  gradual  develop- 
ment. There  is  no  magic  in  the  name  "Pupil  Council."  Any  school 
that  proposes  to  organize  such  a  council  must  prepare  for  it  by  so 
directing  the  pupils  that  they  always  under  the  guidance  of  the 
teacher,  gradually  develop  the  ability  to  manage  their  immediate  de- 
finite, concrete  affairs. 

5.  The  extra-curricular  activities  of  the  school  should  grow  out  of 
the  curricular  activities  of  the  school.  The  program  of  the  school 
assembly  should  be  in  charge  of  a  teacher  and  pupil  committee.  The 
problems  that  face  the  school  should  be  discussed  by  the  whole  school. 
The  debates  that  have  been  developed  in  club  or  class  may  be  present- 
ed. The  one  act  play  that  has  been  developed  in  the  English  class  or  in 
the  dramatic  club  may  have  the  distinction  of  presentation  in  assembly. 
Academic  or  athletic  honors  may  be  awarded.  After  discussion  in 
home  rooms  and  in  class  meetings,  the  organization  of  an  Honor  So- 
ciety may  be  discussed  and  decided.  In  the  same  way  the  qualities 
of  sportmanship  involved  in  team  games  or  in  the  entertainment  of 
visiting  teams  may  be  discussed,  public  opinion  formed,  and  a  policy 
for  action  formulated.  The  seniors  or  any  other  class  may  present 
the  assembly  program,  the  work  of  the  science,  the  English  or  any 
other  department  may  be  so  presented  to  the  school  so  as  to  stimulate 
the  work  of  that  department,  teachers  and  pupils  alike,  and  at  the 
same  time  discover  to  the  school  what  that  department  is  doing. 
Manifestly  if  such  an  assembly  program  is  to  be  carried  on  the  prin- 
cipal cannot  do  it  alone;  the  whole  school — teachers  and  pupils — must 
participate. 

6.  The  same  principle  of  participation  that  applies  to  the  assembly 
can  apply  to  such  other  extra-curricular  activities  as  dramatics,  the 
school  newspaper,  the  athletics,  and  all  the  school,  clubs.  The  dramatic 
club  should  not  be  a  thing  apart  but  should  grow  out  of  regular  class 
work.     This  club  is  a  carrying  on  in  a  freer  form  of  the  work  started: 
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in  recitation.  There  should  be  wide  participation  in  the  presentation 
of  short  plays  with  a  minimum  of  scenery  and  simple  costumes.  The 
play  is  the  thing  not  the  scenery.  The  school  newspapers  will  have 
a  special  staff.  They  will  do  much  extra  work  joyously  but  the  founda- 
tion for  starting  a  school  newspaper  should  be  laid  in  class  work  and 
the  newspaper  should  grow  out  of  class  work  in  news  writing.  The 
athletic  teams  are  but  a  part  of  the  physical  education  program.  Every 
pupil  should  play  on  some  team.  There  should  be  games  between  the 
members  of  home  rooms,  between  home  rooms,  between  classes.  The 
school  that  directs  all  its  energy  to  the  developing  of  a  few  players, 
and  those  the  ones  least  in  need  of  further  training,  in  order  to  win 
from  another  school  is  now  happily  recognized  in  physical  education 
as  a  school  of  the  "dark  ages."  There  should  be  a  "varsity  team"  and 
over  any  period  of  years  the  best  way  to  develop  a  good  one  is  to  have 
all  pupils  taking  part  in  the  school  sports.  This  universal  participation 
should  grow  out  of  the  school's  physical  education  program.  This  idea  of 
universal  participation  should  extend  to  the  school  clubs.  Every  pupil 
should  belong  to  a  club.  These  clubs  in  a  live,  progressive  school 
should  grow  out  of  subject-matter  courses.  The  wireless  club  may 
grow  out  of  the  physics  classes,  the  nature  study  club  out  of  the 
science  courses,  the  hikers  club  out  of  physical  education,  the  "Known 
Maryland  Club"  out  of  the  history  or  civics  classes,  the  Circle  Francais. 
out  of  the  French  classes,  the  boys  cooking  club  as  a  part  of  their 
scouting,  and  so  on  ad  infinitum. 

All  of  these  assemblies,  clubs,  sports,  are  not  so  many  more  classes 
to  be  taught.  True  each  one  has  a  teacher  adviser  but  the  real  citizen- 
ship training  comes  in  having  the  center  of  gravity  in  the  club,  in 
having  the  members  assume  responsibility  and  having  the  whole  group 
demand  that  every  individual  make  good.  There's  real  fun  here  for 
the  teacher  if  the  teacher  really  wants  to  train  little  citizens  in  and 
for  a  democracy. 

These  little  citizen  should  learn  how  much  responsibility  to  assume. 
If  left  to  themselves  a  few  leaders  will  hold  all  offices  and  do  all 
the  leading.  By  discussion  in  home  rooms,  in  classes,  in  faculty 
meeting  and  finally  by  action  of  the  Pupil  Council,  a  point  system 
should  be  established.  This  point  system  should  evaluate  each  position 
in  the  extra-curricular  activities  of  the  school  and  then  determine  how 
many  points  any  one  pupil  may  carry  in  any  one  term.  By  such  a 
plan  a  few  capable  leaders  are  not  overloaded  and  greater  opportunity 
for  training  in  leadership  is  provided. 

TO  SUMMARIZE:  Extra-curricular  activities  have  as  their  aim 
training  in  citizenship  by  active  participation  on  the  part  of  all  pupils 
in  the  duties  and  privileges  of  the  school. 

1.  There  should  be  a  definite  home  room  period  and  home  room 
organization. 

2.  There  should  be  a  Pupil  Council. 
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3.  The  Pupil  Council  composed  of  teachers  and  pupils,  should  have 
general  charge  of  all  extra-curricular  activities. 

4.  The  home  room  and  class  organization  and  Pupil  Council  must 
concern  themselves  with  the  immediate  activities  they  can  direct 
rather  than  with  the  machinery  of  government. 

5.  The  extra-curricular  activities  of  the  school  should  grow  out  of 
the  curricular  activities. 

6.  There  should  be  participation  by  every  citizen  of  the  school  in 
the  extra-curricular  activities  and  there  should  be  a  point  system 
to  stimulate  and  to  limit  participation. 

7.  The  whole  plan  involves  PUPIL  PARTICIPATION  as  a  MEANS 
OF  TRAINING  IN  CITIZENSHIP,  and  in  no  way  is  it  concerned  with 
the  so  called  scheme  of  "Pupil  Self  Government." 


THE  THIRD  GENERAL  MEETING 

Saturday,  November  26,  1921   (9:30  A.  M.) 

This  meeting  convened  at  9:30  Saturday  morning,  with  Mr.  Palmer 
presiding. 

Under  the  leadership  of  Professor  Gibson,  the  following  songs  were 
rendered  by  everyone  present: 

"Carry  Me  Back  to  Old  Virginny" 

"Love's  Old  Sweet  Song" 

"America" 

"Maryland,  My  Maryland." 

MR.  PALMER:  We  are  glad  to  welcome  back  into  our  midst  again, 
Dr.  Claxton,  former  United  States  Commissioner  of  Education.  Dr. 
Claxton  has  been  with  us  nearly  every  time  we  have  had  a  meeting  of 
the  State  Association,  and  we  feel  that  he  has  become  one  of  us.  I 
take  great  pleasure  in  presenting  Dr.  Claxton  to  this  audience. 

DR.  CLAXTON: 

Topic:  THE  NEW  TEMPLE  OF  CIVILIZATION 
(As  caught  by  the  stenographer.) 

DR.  CLAXTON:  Chairman,  Dr.  Weglein,  ladies  and  gentlemen  of 
the  State  Teachers'  Association,  I  assure  you  that  it  is  a  great  pleasure 
for  me  to  be  with  you  again.  Since  the  attendance  is  more  or  less 
scattered  this  morning,  I  am  going  to  speak  to  you  about  several  things. 

First,  I  want  to  remind  you  of  something  that  is  in  your  minds  as 
well  as  in  mine.  Within  the  last  six  or  seven  years  the  world  has 
gone  through  an  experience  on  a  scale  that  it  never  knew  before.  The 
world  moves  more  rapidly  today  than  it  ever  has  before  in  its  history. 
The  cost  of  the  world  war,  as  you  know,  has  been  large.  Fully  ten 
million  men  have  fallen  in  battle;   the  loss  of  lives  still  goes  on,  but 
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not  less  than  ten  million  men  have  fallen,  not  of  the  aged,  but  of  the 
very  best  of  the  young  men  of  the  world,  and  their  loss  can  never  be 
replaced  until  another  generation  comes  forward  again  with  new 
hope.  Also,  twenty  million  or  more  men  have  been  disabled,  and  never 
will  be  as  capable  as  they  once  were.  There  have  also  died  indirectly, 
possibly,  as  many  as  fifty  million  people,  many  in  their  full  strength 
of  manhood  and  womanhood.  We  have  also  in  Europe  today  about 
twelve  million  people,  a  large  number  of  whom  are  children,  who,  be- 
cause of  starvation,  will  reach  womanhood  and  manhood  stunted  as  a 
result  of  the  hardships  of  their  present  lives.  War  is  never  construc- 
tive, but,  instead,  is  a  period  of  destruction. 

I  know  when  the  armistice  was  signed,  many  people  thought  that 
the  world  would  go  back  to  normalcy.  Not  until  a  new  generation 
comes,  so  long  as  there  are  crippled  and  incapacitated  men  or  starving 
children,  so  long  as  our  currency  is  unstable,  so  long  as  the  world  is 
In  a  condition  of  uncertainty,  and  the  lives  of  the  people  are  com- 
pletely weakened,  shall  we  get  back  to  the  condition  of  normal  prog- 
ress. With  that  fact  comes  our  hope,  and  it  is  this  thing  I  want  to 
emphasize  today.  This  is  our  opportunity  to  rebuild  the  temple  of 
civilization.     It  is  our  great  task. 

There  are  some  things  we  must  do.  The  new  age  is  going  to  be 
democratic,  unless  we  fall  back  into  the  darkness  of  night.  This  will 
put  a  great  task  upon  the  school  teachers  of  our  country.  It  means, 
if  the  world  is  to  be  made  democratic,  if  it  is  to  be  an  era  of  the 
people,  that  all  the  people  in  reality  must  be  given  the  power  of  self 
government  and  self  direction. 

While  we  did  not  do  all  that  we  hoped  at  the  conference,  our  friends 
at  present  in  Washington  are  discussing  the  question  of  disarmament; 
the  question  of  limitation  of  arms  "on  sea,  land,  and  possibly  in  the  air. 
The  President  hopes  that  out  of  this  conference  will  come  a  series  of 
conferences  year  after  year.  Have  you  observed  that  this  conference  is 
largely  an  open  conference,  and  that  we  are  growing  to  the  idea  of  open 
conferences,  for  the  day  of  secret  conferences  is  being  rapidly  dis- 
■larded?  If  the  peoples  of  the  various  nations  are  to  be  consulted,  if 
the  wars  of  the  nations  are  not  to  be  left  to  the  administrative  powers, 
nor  if  the  administrative  powers  are  to  make  peace,  it  means  there 
must  be  an  enlightenment  of  the  people  such  as  we  have  dreamed 
about  in  the  past,  here  in  the  United  States. 

It  has  come  about  that  we  are  the  greatest  people  in  the  world; 
consequently,  we  have  passed  from  isolation  to  leadership.  The  world 
looks  to  us  for  material  help,  for  material  support  in  food;  they  look 
to  us  for  ideals  of  government,  for  the  practice  of  democratic  govern- 
ment, as  our  methods  of  doing  things  have  leadership. 

I  have  said  that  within  the  last  five  or  six  years  many  people  have 
come  to  the  United  States,  practically  from  all  other  countries  of  the 
world,  to  study  our  educational  system,  they  look  to  America  for  lead- 
ership in   educational  systems.  From  the  central  European  countries 
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and  South  American  territories  they  have  come  to  study  our-  educa- 
tional systems.  It  is  more  than  necessary  for  us  to  do  what  I  am 
going  to  outline  for  you,  that  is,  to  put  into  our  schools  to  a  larger 
extent  than  ever  before  the  study  of  other  countries,  the  study  of  the 
people  of  the  nations,  of  their  conditions,  of  their  products,  of  their 
ideals,  of  their  institutions,  and  of  their  relation  to  us,  of  our  de- 
pendence on  them  and  of  their  dependence  on  us  in  all  parts  of  the 
world.  In  other  words,  when  the  pupils  of  our  public  schools  leave 
the  schools,  they  should  have  some  real  knowledge  of  their  country 
and  have  the  right  idea  of  the  principles  of  other  countries. 

I  called  a  conference  in  1918  of  certain  persons  who  were  interested 
that  we  might  discuss  some  means  by  which  a  study  might  be  made 
of  what  is  done  in  our  own  schools  here  in  the  United  States  and  in 
schools  of  other  countries,  in  order  to  give  our  children  some  real 
knowledge  of  the  conditions  in  other  countries,  etc.,  and  in  order  that 
we  might  further  make  a  study  of  what  is  done  to  create  a  right  atti- 
tude of  mind. 

Last  spring  there  was  a  conference  on  education,  of  countries  bor- 
dering on  the  Paciiflc  Ocean,  Central  America,  and  Panama.  In  August 
this  conference  met  in  Honolulu.  Men  and  women  from  the  United 
States,  from  Japan,  from  China,  from  Australia,  from  New  Zealand, 
from  South  American  countries  bordering  on  the  Pacific,  from  Mexico, 
and  from  India,  gave  a  very  large  part  of  their  time  to  the  discussion 
of  this  question. 

They  ask  as  a  result  of  work  done  in  elementary  schools,  "What 
will  children  know  about  other  countries  of  the  world?"  As  a  result 
of  work  done  in  secondary  schools  they  ask,  "What  will  the  people 
of  other  countries  know  of  each  country  and  what  attitude  of  mind 
will  they  have  as  a  result  of  what  they  learn  of  other  countries?"  I 
hope  that  this  conference  may  consider  it  worth  while  to  give  their 
attention  to  these  questions.  Since  this  is  true,  it  is  more  important 
that  we,  in  this  country,  shall  do  more  than  we  have  done  in  the 
past  along  this  line. 

What  do  we  do  in  our  schools  in  the  United  States,  in  Maryland,  in 
Baltimore?  What  do  we  teach  about  Mexico,  about  Southern  and  Cen- 
tral American  States,  about  China,  Japan,  Italy,  Germany,  England 
and  Russia?  What  do  we  know  of  their  climates,  resources,  and  pro- 
ducts? What  do  we  get  from  them;  for  what  are  we  dependent  on 
them?  What  would  it  mean  to  us  if  any  one  of  these  countries  was 
wiped  out?  It  would  mean  for  this  generation  a  great  calamity.  What 
have  these  other  countries  that  might  be  developed  more  fully  that 
might  be  of  help  to  us? 

If  geography  were  taught  in  this  way,  there  never  would  be  and 
never  could  be  war  any  more,  for  the  people  would  understand  that 
they  can  not  injure  any  country  without  having  it  come  back  on  them- 
selves. In  other  words,  I  should  like  to  put  in  on  this  plane,  that  we 
could  teach  geography  in  our  schools  so  that  the  children  would  un- 
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derstand  that  it  requires  the  whole  world  to  contribute  to  the  happi- 
ness of  any  section  of  it.  This  city  of  Baltimore  depends  largely  upon 
all  the  countries  of  the  world  for  her  prosperity,  for  her  progress,  and 
for  her  happiness. 

What  do  the  other  countries  buy  from  us?  Can  our  industries  de- 
velop fully  unless  other  countries  are  aUle  to  purchase  from  us?  You 
can  not  put  a  wall  around  any  country  in  this  world  and  find  that  the 
country  will  prosper  as  it  should.  What  about  the  people,  what  about 
their  ideals,  and  their  literature,  their  business,  their  expressions; 
what  is  the  spiritual  character  of  the  people,  and  what  have  they  to 
contribute  to  us?  It  the  work  before  us  is  done,  ladies  and  gentlemen, 
I  feel  sure  we  shall  be  able  to  train  a  generation  of  boys  and  girls 
who  will  work  wisely  and  faithfully  at  this  new  temple  of  civilization 
of  the  world  and  this  new  era  of  democracy. 

It  lies  not  with  the  Conference  in  Washington,  but  with  us  to  make 
the  people  understand  and  to  have  the  right  attitude  of  mind  toward 
the  democracy  of  the  world.  There  is  no  safety  for  any  of  us  except 
in  universal  salvation. 

We  want  the  men  and  women  who  come  from  our  schools  here  in 
the  United  States  to  build  soundly  and  safely  upon  the  principles  of 
right.  That  is  our  task,  and  may  we  fit  ourselves  to  enlighten  the 
.  people  of  the  fact  that  it  is  their  fundamental  work  as  well. 

Under  the  leadership  of  Professor  Gibson,  the  songs  listed  below 
were  sung. 

"There's  a  Long,   Long  Trail" 

"Till  We  Meet  Again" 

"Battle  Hymn  of  the  Republic"  » 

"The  Star  Spangled  Banner." 

MR.  PALMER:  It  will  give  us  great  pleasure  to  listen  to  an  ad- 
dress by  Miss  Lida  Lee  Tall,  Principal  of  the  Maryland  State  Normal 
School. 

MISS  TALL:  (We  were  unable  to  secure  an  abstract  of  Miss  Tail's 
address). 

The  annual  business  meeting  of  the  Maryland  State  Teachers'  As- 
sociation was  called  to  order  at  12  o'clock  noon,  with  the  Acting  Presi- 
dent in  the  chair. 

Mr.  Palmer  asked  the  Special  Committee  on  Resolutions  to  give 
a  report  on  the  death  of  Miss  Sarah  E.  Richmond.  The  resolutions 
were  read  by  Mrs.  M.  A.  Newell,  and  a  motion  was  made  and  carried 
that  the  resolutions  be  adopted. 

MRS.  NEWELL: 

WHEREAS,  In  the  death  of  Miss  Sarah  E.  Richmond,  the  Maryland 
State  Teachers'  Association  has  lost  one  of  its  oldest  and  most  valued 
members — one  who  was  wise  in  counsel,  untiring  in  service,  zealous  of 
the  honor  of  the  Association  and  ever  desirous  of  extending  its  renown, 
and 
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WHEREAS,  We  keenly  realize  that  from  us  a  leader  has  been 
taken — one  valiant  and  true,  whom  we  trusted  unwaveringly,  and  whom 
we  can  not  replace,  we  desire  to  offer  a  slight  tribute  to  her  rare 
worth  and  her  priceless  memory. 

She  was  a  friend,  unswerving  and  devoted;  she  was  a  comrade, 
loved  and  loving;  she  was  a  colleague,  appreciative  and  sympathetic; 
she  was  a  teacher  in  whose  heart,  the  graces  of  Faith,  Love,  and  Pa- 
tience ever  kept  school,  and  whom,  today,  hundreds  bless  and  revere. 

THEREFORE  BE  IT  RESOLVED,  That  the  cause  of  education 
throughout  this  State,  has  lost  a  bulwark  of  defense  and  a  beacon 
light  in  time  of  perplexity. 

AND  BE  IT  RESOLVED,  That  from  her  memory,  we  shall  strive  to 
draw  lessons  of  right  living  and  right  teaching  in  order  that  we,  too, 
may  do  good  even  as  she  did. 

AND  BE  IT  RESOLVED,  That  a  copy  of  these  Resolutions  shall  be 
spread  upon  the  records  of  this  Association,  and  a  copy  be  sent  to  her 
family,  in  whose  sorrow,  we  have  sorrowed,  and  whose  loss  is  our  loss. 

(Signed)  CHARLOTTE  NEWELL 
CARRIE  RICHARDSON 
THERESA  WIEDEFELD 

Committee. 

Miss  Lavinia  Engle,  of  the  Maryland  League  of  Women  Voters,  spoke 
for  a  few  moments  on  the  merits  of  the  book  "Government  of  Mary- 
land" by  Miss  Ella  Long.  Miss  Engle  stated  that  this  book  was  being 
sold  at  cost  in  order  that  it  might  be  within  the  reach  of  every  man 
and  woman  in  the  state. 

A  report  of  the  Resolutions  Committee  was  then  given  by  Superin- 
tendent C.  Milton  Wright.     The  resolutions  were  adopted  unanimously. 

REPORT   OF   COMMITTEE   ON   RESOLUTIONS 
Fifty-fourth  Annual  Meeting,  Baltimore,  November  26,  1921 

The  Committee  on  Resolutions,  of  the  Maryland  State  Teachers'  As- 
sociation, beg  leave  to  offer  the  following: 

WHEREAS,  The  Russell  Sage  Foundation  has  served  a  good  and 
useful  purpose  by  its  rating  of  the  educational  standing  of  the  various 
states,  thereby  calling  attention  to  weak  points,  in  each  system  of 
public  schools,  and 

WHEREAS,  The  principal  points  of  ineflaciency  in  the  State  of  Mary- 
land as  shown  by  those  investigations  are  in  part  directly  traceable  to 
the  fact  that  the  funds  supplied  by  the  State  and  by  some  of  the 
counties  are  relatively  low,  and 

WHEREAS,  A  tentative  State  Program  has  been  prepared  with  great 
care  and  after  diligent  study  of  the  needs  of  the  Public  Schools  by  Mr. 
Albert  S.  Cook,  State  Superintendent,  assisted  by  the  members  of  the 
State  Department  and  other  educational  leaders,  and 
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WHEREAS,  The  above  program  has  the  unanimous  endorsement  of 
the  County  Superintendents  of  the  State  and  many  of  the  Teachers' 
Associations  of  the  various  counties,  therefore  be  it 

RESOLVED,  That  this  Association  give  to  that  program  its  hearty 
endorsement,  especially  commending  the  plan  for  Teacher-Training 
through  increased  maintenance  for  our  State  Normal  Schools  and  the 
Development  of  Extension  Courses,  the  plan  for  increased  competent 
supervision  and  the  plans  for  equalization  of  educational  opportunity 
through  an  "Equalization  Fund."  We  believe  that  the  program  if 
carried  out  as  planned  will  place  Maryland  in  a  far  better  position 
among  the  States,  and  the  final  purpose  as  stated  by  the  program  will 
be  accomplished: 

"A  competent,  well-trained  teacher,  in  hearty  accord  with 
American  ideals,  in  every  public-school  position  in  Maryland, 
so  that  there  may  be  an  equal  opportunity  for  all  the  children 
of  the  State." 

RESOLVED,  That  this  Association  give  its  hearty  co-operation  to 
the  State  Department  of  Education  and  the  Legislative  Committees  in 
their  efforts  to  have  this  program  enacted  into  Law  in  order  that  its 
final  purpose  may  be  achieved. 

RESOLVED,  That  a  copy  of  these  Resolutions  be  sent  to  the  Gover- 
nor of  the  State  and  to  each  member  of  the  Legislature  from  the  vari- 
ous counties  and  city. 

We  recognize  the  progress  that  has  been  made  in  Physical  Educa- 
tion, and  medical  examinations  of  the  children  of  our  State  during  the 
past  few  years,  and  heartily  commend  the  work  being  done  by  the 
Public  Athletic  League.  In  order  that  this  work  may  be  further  ex- 
tended and  enlarged,  we  are  in  sympathy  with  the  following  campaign 
pledge  made  by  the  majority  party  in  Congress: 

"A  thorough  system  of  physical  education  for  all  children  up 
to  the  age  of  19,  including  adequate  health  supervision  and 
.instruction  would  remedy  conditions  revealed  by  the  draft,  and 
would  add  to  the  economic  and  industrial  strength  of  the  na- 
tion. National  leadership  and  stimulation  will  be  necessary  to 
induce  the  States  to  adopt  a  wise  system  of  physical  training," 
therefore  be  it 

RESOLVED,  That  the  Maryland  State  Teachers'  Association  urge 
that  the  Federal  Congress  take  early  and  favorable  action  on  the 
amended  Fess-Capper  bill,  which  proposes  the  inauguration  of  Uni- 
versal Physical  Education,  through  the  co-operation  of  Federal,  State, 
and  Local  Governments. 

We  most  heartily  endorse  the  movement  which  is  now  sweeping  the 
civilized  world  to  prevent  the  horrors  of  war  and  to  settle  all  disputes 
among  nations  by  arbitration.  We  believe  that  the  evils  of  war  can 
best  be  instilled  when  the  human  mind  is  in  its  most  plastic  state. 
To  this  end  our  school  instruction  should  emphasize  the  importance 
and  meaning  of  this  movement. 
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RESOLVED,  That  we  look  with  favor  toward  a  permanent  solution  of 
world  problems  and  an  international  agreement  for  the  general  reduc- 
tion of  the  implements  of  war  by  the  Conference  now  assembled  at 
Washington,  to  the  end  that  the  financial  burdens  of  nations  and  in- 
dividuals may  be  reduced,  and  that  the  thoughts  and  efforts  of  men 
may  turn  to  industry  and  education. 

RESOLVED,  That  we  extend  the  thanks  of  the  Association  to  the 
Board  *of  Education  of  Baltimore  City  for  the  use  of  the  Western  High 
School  and  Teachers'  Training  School  buildings;  to  Professor  John 
Denues  and  the  members  of  the  Combined  High  School  Orchestra  for 
their  entertaining  music;  that  we  acknowledge  our  indebtedness  to 
Mr.  Addison  E.  Mullkin,  of  the  Baltimore  City  School  Board  of  Edu- 
cation; to  Dr.  A.  F.  Woods,  President  of  the  University  of  Maryland; 
to  Dr.  Elbert  K.  Fretwell,  of  Teachers'  College;  to  Dr.  P.  P.  Claxton, 
ex-Commissioner  of  Education  of  the  United  States;  to  Miss  Lida  Lee 
Tall,  Principal  of  the  Maryland  State  Normal  School;  and-  to  State 
Superintendent  Albert  S.  Cook  for  their  scholarly  and  helpful 
addresses. 

RESOLVED,  That  we  extend  the  thanks  of  the  Association  to  the 
officers  and  executive  committee  for  the  able  manner  in  which  they 
have  conducted  its  affairs  during  the  year  and  especially  during  this 
annual  meeting. 

To  the  various  leaders  of  the  departmental  meetings  and  to  all  others 
who  took  part  in  the  program,  and  to  all  those  who  have  been  instru- 
mental in  making  our  stay  here  pleasant,  we  extend  our  sincere  thanks 
and  appreciation  for  the  profit,  pleasure  and  inspiration  thereby  re- 
ceived. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

(Signed)         C.  MILTON  WRIGHT, 
LIDA  LEE  TALL, 
RAYMOND  E.  STALEY, 

Committee. 

The  next  report  was  of  the  Committee  on  Educational  Progress, 
given  by  Superintendent  M.  S.  H.  Unger.  A  motion  was  made  and  car- 
ried that  the  report  be  adopted  and  placed  in  the  minutes. 

MR.  UNGER:  The  purview  of  human  affairs  has  been  so  much 
clouded  by  the  aftermath  of  the  war,  that  it  is  difficult  for  your  com- 
mittee to  give  adequate  expression  to  the  complexity  of  educational 
affairs,  and  to  point  out  specific  directions  of  real  progress.  The  sta- 
tistical study  of  the  Russell  Sage  Foundation,  called  the  State  Index 
of  1918,  indicates  the  wonderful  progress  in  education  throughout  the 
United  States  since  the  former  study  made  by  Dr.  Ayres. 

The  country  as  a  whole  is  beginning  to  recover  from  the  great 
teacher  shortage,  and  the  instructional  service  is  once  more  becoming 
stabilized,  but  this  is  very  much  offset  by  the  extraordinary  increase 
in  pupil  enrollment,  especially  in  the  high  schools,  and  the  consequent 
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enormous  additional  cost  placed  upon  the  tax-payer,  on  account  of  the 
salary  increment  and  this  unexampled  increase  in  high  school  enroll- 
ment. 

Greater  demands  than  ever  before  are  being  made  upon  the  schools 
for  more  practical  education,  more  stress  upon  the  preparation  for  life's 
vocations.  This  means  a  new  type  of  school,  new  equipment,  a  teach- 
ing staff  with  a  new  point  of  view,  junior  and  senior  high  schools, 
rural  consolidated  schools,  and  in  most  cases,  a  new  type  of  adminis- 
trator. 

The  changes  are  revolutionary  rather  than  evolutionary,  and  are 
forced  upon  us  at  a  time  when  money  has  a  fictitious  value,  in  the 
face  of  a  declining  market,  and  a  period  of  great  depression  in  busi- 
ness. If  the  Conference  to  reduce  armaments  succeeds  in  the  proposed 
plans,  we  are  justified  in  believing  that  a  large  part  of  the  ninety-two 
and  six-tenths  per  cent  now  expended  for  wars  past  and  future  will  be 
directed  towards  the  pursuits  of  peace. 

America  is  not  satisfied  any  longer  with  less  than  a  high  school's 
education  for  every  child  with  capacity  to  be  benefited  by  it,  and  our 
public  has  every  reason  to  expect  to  develop  high  school  growth  and 
finance  it  with  the  funds  retrieved  from  hazards  of  war. 

Incidentally  the  individual  teacher,  supervisor,  and  administrator 
have  generally  sought  a  new  vision  and  the  period  gives  many  indica- 
tions of  individual  progress,  and  increasing  proficiency. 

The  attendance  of  teachers  at  professional  schools  is  unprecedented, 
and  it  is  the  exception  and  not  the  rule  to  find  a  teacher  or  adminis- 
trator who  is  not  pursuing  professional  work.  As  the  state  requires 
high  school  graduation  and  two  years  of  additional  preparation  to  be- 
come a  licensed  teacher,  and  as  a  renewal  of  professional  growth  is 
constantly  required  and  necessary,  it  is  believed  by  this  committee  that 
the  time  has  arrived  when  the  State  should  furnish  this  professional 
service  to  all  teachers  without  any  expense  to  them  whatsoever.  Their 
stat\is  is  that  of  a  soldier  or  a  civil  service  employe,  who  is  not  en- 
gaged in  a  gainful  or  competitive  occupation. 

Conditions  in  Maryland  are  certainly  improving  year  by  year.  An 
exemplary  type  of  administration,  such  as  we  are  blessed  with,  insures 
for  the  State  opportunities  of  progress  that  can  not  so  readily  be  guar- 
anteed elsewhere.  Your  committee  believes  that  if  the  plan  of  school 
finance,  administrative  reorganization,  increased  teachers'  salaries,  the 
equalization  fund,  and  other  measures  proposed  by  the  Department  of 
Education  are  approved  by  our  State  government  this  winter,  our 
State  will  be  able  not  only  to  hold  its  place  in  the  State  index,  but  to 
continue  its  upward  progress  in  spite  of  the  untoward  conditions  exist- 
ing throughout  the  country. 

Your  committee  contemplates  with  great  pleasure  the  signs  of  edu- 
cational interest  throughout  the  State  on  the  part  of  the  general  public, 
and  particularly  in  Baltimore.  The  people  of  this  city  have  gone  on 
record  that  the  school  system  shall  be  as  good  as  any  and  the  steps  in 
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reorganization,  and  reconstruction  already  undertaken  indicates  posi- 
tive growth  to  which  the  survey,  considered  the  ablest  of  its  kind,  adds 
strength  and  support.  There  seems  to  be  an  unusual  awakening  with 
respect  to  educational  matters,  as  is  evidenced  by  the  numerous  parent- 
teacher  associations  reported,  the  vocational  schools  organized,  and 
the  many  new  or  improved  school  buildings.  This  is  paralleled  by  the 
State  road  program,  which  is  only  another  sign  of  progress. 

This  general  awakening  to  the  demand  of  the  times  and  the  willing- 
ness to  pay  the  cost,  carries  with  it  a  sure  guarantee  that  the  public 
will  no  longer  be  satisfied  with  inefficient  school  conditions,  incompe- 
tent and  untrained  teachers,  and  slip-shod  methods  of  school  admini- 
stration, nor  will  it  permit  the  politician  to  dictate  school  policy,  nor  the 
charlatan  to  experiment  at  the  expense  of  the  childhood  of  the  Stg,te. 

The  creed  of  the  nation  today  is  school  reform.  It  holds  that  the 
people's  money  can  not  be  honestly  devoted  to  instructing  children  on 
events  dead  and  gone,  but  is  willing  to  pay  for  training  Americans  for 
the  life  of  the  present  and  succeeding  years.  The  revolution's  advance 
is  indicated  by  recurring  declarations  of  school  men,  that  exercise  in 
justice,  preservation  of  tranquility,  united  teamwork  for  large  causes, 
national  defense,  actually  doing  things  for  the  general  welfare,  not 
merely  writing  essays  and  singing  songs  about  it,  knowing  and  prac- 
ticing American  liberty,  which  was  never  licensed,  but  is  based  on 
law  and  order,  constitute  the  program  of  such  an  American  schoo) 
as  will  justify  the  expenditure  of  the  common  funds  upon  it!  Our 
business  is  to  produce  American  citizens,  and  not  to  lose  our  aims  in 
the  formalities  of  a  school  program.     It  is  not  our  duty  to  rest  until 

educational  progress  in  Maryland  is  spelled  with  CAPITAL  LETTERS. 

I 

(Signed)         M.  S.  H.  UNGER, 

EDWARD  F.  BUCHNER, 
E.  CLARE  FONTAINE, 

Committee. 

Dr.  Berryman,  the  Treasurer,  through  the  Secretary,  stated  that  he 
was  unable  to  render  a  full  report  on  the  present  status  of  the  treasury. 
He  said  that  a  balance  of  $1,025.48  was  on  hand  in  August  and  that  all 
of  the  counties  were  contributing  in  the  matter  of  dues  during  the 
present  meeting.  He  also  stated  that  the  estimated  expenses  of  the 
present  meeting  would  be  about  $1,200.  His  report  was  accepted  and 
referred  to  the  Auditing  Committee. 

The  following  committees  for  1922  were  then  appointed: 
Committee  on  Legislation: 

E.  W.  McMaster,  Snow  Hill,  Maryland. 
Samuel  M.  Shoemaker,  Towson,  Maryland. 
Addison  E.  Mullikin,  Baltimore  City. 
Miss  M.  Theresa  Wiedefeld,  Annapolis. 
Mr.  Edwin  W.  Broome,  Rockville,  Maryland. 
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Committee  on  Educational  Progress: 

Dr.  Edward  F.  Buchner,  Baltimore,  ilaryland. 
Maurice  S.  H.  Unger,  Westminster,  Maryland. 
Miss  Frances  Cleaves,  Elkton,  Maryland. 

Committee  on  Resolutions: 

Miss  Mary  C.  Ott,  Frederick,  Maryland. 

Mr.  E.  M.  Noble,  Denton,  Maryland. 

Miss  Lena  G.  Van  Bibber,  Towson,  Maryland. 

The  terms  of  three  of  the  members  of  the  Reading  Circle  Board  of 
Managers  expired  during  the  year,  and  these  three  members.  Miss  Lena 
C.  Van  Bibber,  Mr.  W.  J.  Holloway,  and  Mr.  B.  J.  Grimes,  were  re- 
appointed for  1922-1924. 

The  Presiding  officer  announced  that  a  purse  belonging  to  Miss 
Hawkins,  1433  Clifton  S.  E.,  Washington,  D.  C,  was  lost  in  the  Western 
High  School  Building  on  November  25.  The  finder  was  requested  to 
return  the  purse  to  Mr.  Hoskins  of  this  building. 

Mr.  Palmer  requested  that  each  of  the  departments  of  the  Associa- 
tion kindly  send  witmn  ten  days  a  report  of  their  various  sessions 
to  the  Secretary  for  publication. 

The  President  then  asked  whether  the  new  constitution  should  be 
adopted  at  this  time.  Superintendent  M.  S.  H.  Unger  made  a  motion, 
which  was  seconded,  that  the  new  constitution  be  adopted  at  the  present 
time. .  After  the  reading  of  the  new  constitution  the  President  asked 
the  wish  of  the  assembly  in  the  matter. 

Mr.  Joseph  D.  Noonan,  of  the  Baltimore  City  College,  offered  the  fol- 
lowing amendment  to  Article  4,  Section  3: 

"That  the  organizations  of  Baltimore  City  listed  below  be  en- 
titled to  one  delegate  to  the  governing  body  for  each  one  hun- 
dred teachers  or  portions  thereof: 

1.  Kindergarten  Association 

2.  Elementary  Association 

3.  Junior  High  School  Association 

4.  Female  Teachers,  Secondary  (Woman's  Club) 

5.  Male  Teachers,  Secondary   (Schoolmaster's  Club) 

6.  Teachers'  Training  School  Association." 

A  motion  was  made  and  carried  that  this  amendment  be  accepted.  It 
was  then  moved  and  seconded  that  the  constitution  be  adopted  as  a 
whole.    This  motion  was  carried. 

The  following  officers  were  elected  for  the  coming  year: 

President,  Dr.  Norman  W.  Cameron,  Director  of  the  Training 

of  Teachers,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Second  Vice-President,  Miss  Louise  Linthicum,  Principal  of  the 

High  School  in  Annapolis. 
Treasurer,   Dr.   Rozell   Berryman,   Baltimore,   Maryland. 
Secretary,  Mr.  Hugh  W.  Caldwell,  Elkton,  Md. 
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Mr.  Roger  X.  Day  was  elected  to  succeed  Miss  M.  Theresa  Wiedefeld, 
whose  term  at  this  time  expires  as  a  member  of  the  executive  com- 
mittee. 

Mr.  Palmer  stated  that  the  term  of  Mr.  E.  Clarke  Fontaine,  member 
of  the  executive  committee,  expires  in  1923,  and  that  of  Mr.  Edward  F. 
Webb,  in  1922.  He  also  explained  that  the  new  constitution  provides 
that  one  member  of  the  executive  committee  shall  be  elected  for  three 
years,  one  for  two  years,  and  one  for  one  year.  He  moved  that  Mr. 
Fontaine  be  retained  as  a  member  of  the  committee  for  two  years,  and 
that  Mr,  Webb  be  retained  as  a  member  for  one  year.    Motion  carried. 

This  concluded  the  business  on  hand  and  Acting  President  Palmer 
declared  the  Association  adjourned,  sine  die. 
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CONSTITUTION 

Article  I. 
Section  1.  This  organization  shall  be  designated  and  known  as  The 
Maryland  State  Teachers'  Association. 

Article  II. 
Membership 

Section  1.  All  persons  actively  engaged  in  educational  work  in  this 
State  shall  become  active  members,  by  becoming  a  member  of  a  local 
organization  and  paying  the  annual  dues  of  the  local  association,  one 
dollar  of  which  shall  constitute  the  annual  membership  dues  to  the 
State  Teachers'  Association,  provided  he  or  she  signifies  assent  to  this 
Constitution,  and  may  continue  membership  from  year  to  year  by  the 
payment  of  the  aforesaid  annual  dues. 

Section  2.  All  friends  of  education  in  the  State,  upon  payment  of  the 
annual  dues,  may  become  associate  members,  with  all  privileges  of  the 
Association,  except  the  right  to  hold  office  and  vote  in  the  election  of 
officers. 

Section  3.  Other  distinguished  educators,  and  friends  of  education 
on  being  proposed  by  the  Executive  Committee,  may  be  elected  honorary 
members  of  this  Association. 

Article  III. 

Officers 

Section  1.  The  officers  of  this  Association  shall  be  a  President,  two 
Vice-Presidents,  a  Secretary,  a  Treasurer,  and  an  Executive  Committee 
consisting  of  the  President  as  Chairman,  the  First  Vice-President,  ex- 
officio,  and  three  other  members  elected  by  the  accredited  delegates 
elected  to  the  State  Teachers'  Association  by  the  several  local  associa- 
tions as  provided  for  in  Article  IV,  Section  3  to  7  inclusive,  provided 
that  on  the  adoption  of  this  Constitution  one  member  shall  be  elected 
for  the  year,  one  for  two  years,  and  one  for  three  years.  Thereafter,  as 
vacancies  occur,  the  members  of  said  Committee  shall  be  elected  for 
the  term  of  three  years.  All  officers,  except  the  elective  members  of 
the  Executive  Committee,  shall  hold  office  for  one  year  and  until  their 
successors  are  duly  qualified. 

Section  2.  The  President  of  this  Association  shall  preside  at  all  ses- 
sions of  the  Association  and  of  the  Executive  Committee;  cause  this 
Constitution  to  be  enforced  according  to  the  several  provisions  thereof, 
appoint  members  of  the  standing  committees  as  herein  provided  and 
all  special  committees  unless  otherwise  determined  upon  by  resolution; 
prepare,  with  the  advice  and  assistance  of  the  Executive  Committee,  a 
program  for  the  annual  meetings  and  arrange  for  section  meetings; 
sign  proper  order  drawn  upon  the  Treasurer  for  funds  in  payment  of 
lawful  claims  when  approved  by  the  Executive  Committee,  and  per- 
form all  other  necessary  duties  incident  to  the  office  of  President. 
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Section  3.  The  Secretary  shall  keep  a  record  of  the  membership  of 
the  Association,  and  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Association  and  of  the 
Executive  Committee.  He  shall  provide  for  the  printing  and  the  dis- 
tribution of  the  complete  program,  secure  special  transportation  terms 
for  the  annual  meeting,  have  charge  of  the  compiling  of  the  proceed- 
ings of  the  annual  meeting,  and  send  a  copy  of  same  to  the  office  of 
the  State  Superintendent  of  Education  within  thirty  days  after  said 
session,  disseminate  information  regarding  the  work  of  the  Associa- 
tion and  of  the  Executive  Committee,  keep  a  record  of  all  claims  and  of 
all  orders  drawn  on  the  Treasurer,  and  carry  on  such  a  correspondence 
as  may  seem  to  him  or  to  the  Executive  Committee  desirable.  It  shall 
be  the  further  duty  of  the  Secretary  to  collect  all  membership  fees,  and 
pay  same  over  to  the  Treasurer  at  the  end  of  each  month  or  at  such 
other  time  as  the  Executive  Committee  may  direct.  He  shall  have 
authority  to  appoint  annually  an  enrolling  committee,  whose  duty  it 
shall  be  to  assist  the  Secretary  in  the  enrollment  of  members  and  such 
other  work  as  he  may  direct. 

He  shall  receive  and  examine  the  credentials  of  all  delegates  and 
refer  all  disputed  or  irregular  cases  to  the  Committee  on  credentials.  He 
shall  make  a  report  of  attendance  of  all  delegates  directly  after  the 
meeting  of  the  State  Teachers'  Association  to  the  Secretaries  of  the 
local  associations. 

Section  4.  The  Treasurer  shall  receive  and  keep  an  accurate  account 
of  all  funds  belonging  to  the  Association,  and  pay  all  orders  signed  by 
the  President  and  approved  by  the  Executive  Committee.  He  shall 
present,  at  each  annual  meeting,  a  written  report  of  the  finances  with 
vouchers  for  all  expenditures  and  other  documents  pertaining  to  his 
office  and  immediately  upon  the  expiration  of  his  term  of  office  shall 
turn  over  to  his  successor  all  funds,  books,  and  other  papers  belonging 
to  the  Association. 

Section  5.  The  Executive  Committee  shUll  have  power  to  fill  all  va- 
cancies occurring  in  the  offices  of  the  Association,  between  its  annual 
sessions;  officers  so  chosen  shall  serve  until  the  next  annual  session 
and  until  their  successors  are  duly  qualified;  said  Committee  shall  have 
in  charge  the  general  interests  of  the  Association;  shall  make  all 
necessary  arrangements  for  its  meetings,  and  shall  carry  into  effect  all 
orders  and  resolutions  of  the  Association  not  otherwise  provided  for. 
It  shall  call  for  a  report  from  each  Standing  Committee  annually,  same 
to  be  presented  to  the  President  on  or  before  the  first  day  of  the  an- 
nual meeting.    It  shall  make  an  annual  report  to  the  Association. 

Aeticle  IV. 
Committees  and  Departments 

Section  1.  The  President  on  the  second  day  of  each  annual  session 
shall  appoint  and  announce  the  membership  of  the  following  Standing 
Committees  and  designate  the  Chairman  of  each: 
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A  committee  of  five  on  Legislation 

A  committee  of  three  on  Educational  Progress 

A  committee  of  three  on  Auditing  Accounts 

A  committee  of  three  on  Resolutions 

A  committee  of  nine  to  serve  as  a  Board  of  Managers  of  the 
State  Teachers'  Reading  Circle,  three  only  of  whom  are  to 
be  appointed  annually  and  serve  for  three  years. 

Section  2.  Upon  the  written  request  of  five  or  more  members  of  the 
Association  that  a  Special  Committee  be  appointed  to  take  into  consid- 
eration some  particular  educational  subject,  or  upon  the  order  of  the 
Association  to  that  intent,  the  President  shall  appoint  such  Special 
Committee.  Each  Committee  so  appointed  shall  present  at  the  annual 
meeting  a  written  report,  either  preliminary  or  complete,  and  in  suit- 
able form  for  filing  or  publication. 

Section  3.  There  shall  be  organized  in  each  county  upon  the  adoption 
of  this  Constitution  the  following  departments,  each  of  which  shall  be 
entitled  to  elect  one  delegate  to  the  Maryland  State  Teachers'  Associa- 
tion for  every  one  hundred  teachers  represented  in  said  department  or 
fraction  thereof: 

1.  Department  of  Primary  and  Elementary  Education   (teachers 

graded  school  of  more  than  3  rooms) 

2.  Department  of  Rural  Education  (teachers  in  one  and  two  room 

schools) 

3.  Department  of  Secondary  Education   (teachers  in  all  depart- 

ments of  the  High  School) 

4.  Department  of  Principals  (principals  of  3  or  more  rooms) 

Section  3a.  There  shall  be  organized  in  the  City  of  Baltimore  upon 
the  adoption  of  this  Constitution  the  following  departments,  each  of 
which  shall  be  entitled  to  elect  one  delegate  to  the  Maryland  State 
Teachers'  Association  for  eyery  one  hundred  teachers  represented  in 
said  department  or  fraction  thereof: 

1.  Department  of  Kindergarten  Education 

2.  Department  of  Elementary  Education 

3.  Department  of  Female  Secondary  ducation 

4.  Department  of  Male  Secondary  Education 

5.  Department  of  Teacher  Training  School 

6.  Department  of  Principals 

7.  Department  of  Junior  High  Schools 

Section  4.  Each  county  and  the  City  of  Baltimore  shall  be  entitled  to 
elect  one  delegate  at  large  for  every  two  hundred  teachers,  or  fraction 
thereof. 

Section  5.  The  expenses  of  the  delegates  elected  by  these  respective 
departments  to  represent  them  shall  be  met  as  follows: 

(a)  one-half  to  be  met  by  the  local  association  as  a  whole 

(b)  one-half  to  be  met  by  the  delegate  himself. 
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Section  6.  The  Superintendeijt  of  Schools,  or  any  member  of  his  Ex- 
ecutive Force  whom  he  may  designate,  and  the  President  of  the  local 
association  shall  be  ex-officio  members  of  the  delegation  from  their 
county,  or  the  City  of  Baltimore. 

Section  7.  Each  additional  department  not  mentioned  in  Article  IV., 
Section  3,  authorized  by  the  Association  before  the  meeting  in  1920 
or  that  may  be  authorized  in  the  future  shall  be  entitled  to  one  dele- 
gate from  each  county  and  the  City  of  Baltimore,  but  the  expenses  of 
such  delegate  shall  be  met  exclusively  by  the  department  electing  such 
delegate  and  the  delegate  hinjself.  They  are:  (1)  Department  of  Mu- 
sic, (2)  Department  of  Classical  Languages,  (3)  Department  of  Vo- 
cational Education  including  divisions  of  (a)  Home  Economics  Educa- 
tion (b)  Agricultural  Education  (c)  Commercial  Education,  and  (d) 
Industrial  Education;    (4)  History  Teachers'  Association  of  Maryland. 

Section  8.  Each  College  and  University  in  the  State,  and  each  Nor- 
mal School  shall  be  entitled  to  one  delegate. 

Section  9.  Each  delegate  shall  report  his  presence  daily  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Association,  and  a  report  of  this  attendance  shall  be  made 
to  the  Secretary  of  the  local  association. 

Section  10.  The  Secretary  of  the  local  association  shall  not  be  war- 
ranted to  honor  the  expense  account  unless  it  shall  be  shown  in  the 
report  of  the  State  Secretary  that  said  delegate  was  in  regular  at- 
tendance upon  the  meetings  of  the  Association. 

Section  11.  The  Association  may  on  resolution  provide  at  any  time 
such  other  departments  as  may  seem  advisable.  Each  department  shall 
elect  its  own  officers  and  sub-divide  its  work  in  whatever  way  may  be 
deemed  practicable.  Each  department  shall  hold  at  least  one  meeting 
during  each  annual  session  of  this  Association  and  such  other  meet- 
ings as  may  be  thought  necessary.  The  Secretary  of  each  department 
shall  within  ten  days  after  the  stated  meeting  of  his  department  for- 
ward to  the  Secretary  of  this  Association  a  summary  of  the  proceed- 
ings of  his  department  during  the  preceding  year. 

Section  12.  The  Secretary  of  the  local  association  shall  provide  such 
delegate  duly  elected  with  a  certificate  to  the  Secretary  of  the  State 
Teachers'  Association  showing  therein  his  authority  as  an  accredited 
delegate. 

Article  V. 

Representative  Assembly 
Section  1.  At  each  annual  meeting  of  the  Association  there  shall  be 
a  Representative  Assembly,  which  shall  consist  of  the  delegates  of  the 
local  associations  properly  elected  and  accredited  as  herein  mentioned, 
along  with  the  Superintendents  of  each  County  and  of  the  City  of  Bal- 
timore, or  his  properly  accredited  representative,  and  the  presidents  of 
all  local  associations,  and  affiliated  associations,  that  are  now  author- 
ized, or  may  be  so  authorized  by  the  general  association.  In  case  any 
delegate  is  not  present  at  the  meeting  the  alternate  chosen  in  his  or. 
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her  place  shall  exercise  all  rights  and  privileges  of  the  said  absent 
delegate.  In  the  absence  of  both  a  delegate  and  his  alternate  the  presi- 
dent of  the  local  association  and  in  his  absence  the  Superintendent 
shall  appoint  a  member  of  his  local  association  as  a  sub-alternate  who 
shall  exercise  all  the  rights  and  privileges  of  said  absent  delegate  and 
alternate. 

Section  2.  Immediately  after  calling  the  Maryland  State  Teachers' 
Association  to  order  the  president  shall  appoint  a  committee  on  cre- 
dentials, consisting  of  a  vice-president  of  the  association  and  four  local 
presidents,  which  shall  decide  the  rights  of  delegates  to  sit  in  the 
representative  assembly,  and  report  the  results  of  its  decision  to  the 
Secretary  of  the  Association. 

Section  3.  At  the  business  session  of  the  annual  meeting  of  the  As- 
sociation sufficient  seats  for  the  accredited  members  of  this  represen- 
tative assembly  shall  be  reserved. 

Section  4.  Only  members  of  this  representative  assembly  shall  be 
allowed  to  vote  on  the  election  of  officers  upon  appropriations,  upon 
adopting  reports  of  committees,  upon  amendments  to  the  Constitution, 
or  by-laws,  or  upon  any  other  question  that  the  president  may  consider 
important.  However,  all  members  of  the  Maryland  State  Teachers'  As- 
sociation present  shall  have  the  privilege  of  debate  upon  any  question. 

I  Article  VI. 

Meetings 
Section  1.  The  Association  shall  hold  annual  meetings  at  such  time 
and  place  as  may  be  determined  by  the  Executive  Committee,  or  by  the 
vote  of  the  Association,  and  other  meetings  at  a  call  of  a  majority  of 
the  officers  of  the  Association." 

Article  VII. 
Election  of  Offlcers 

Section  1.  The  officers  of  the  Association  shall  be  elected  at  the  last 
day's  session  of  the  annual  meeting  in  the  following  manner: 

The  President  shall  appoint  two  tellers  to  collect  and  count  the  bal- 
lots. Nominations  may  be  made,  and  the  vote  shall  then  be  taken. 

The  person  receiving  the  majority  of  the  votes  cast  shall  be  declared 
elected.  The  Association  may,  however,  by  a  viva-voce  vote  record  its 
ballot  for  any  candidate. 

Section  2.  The  President  shall  be  chosen  alternately  from  the  teach- 
ers, and  from  the  Superintendents  and  Commissioners,  and  upon  the 
expiration  of  his  term  shall  become  the  First  Vice-President  of  this 
Association  and  ex-officio  a  member  of  the  Executive  Committee  as  pro- 
vided by  Article  III.,  Section  1,  of  this  Constitution. 

Section  3.  All  officers  elected  as  above  provided  shall  enter  upon  the 
duties  of  their  respective  positions  immediately  upon  the  close  of  the 
annual  meeting  at  which  they  were  elected. 
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Article  VIII. 

By-Laws 

Section  1.  By-Laws  not  inconsistent  with  the  Constitution  may  be 
adopted  by  a  two-thirds  vote  of  the  members  present  at  annual  meet- 
ings and  any  By-Law  may  be  suspended  by  a  two-thirds  vote  of  the 
members  present. 

Article  IX. 

Amendments 

Section  1.  This  Constitution  may  be  altered  or  amended  with  the 
consent  of  two-thirds  of  the  accredited  delegates  sitting  in  regular 
session,  provided  there  is  a  quorum  present  at  the  annual  meeting, 
but  not  without  a  formal  notice  of  the  proposed  amendment  presented 
in  writing  at  least  one  day  previous  to  action  thereon. 


BY - LAWS 


Article  I. 
Annual  Dues 
The  annual  dues  of  this  Association  shall  be  one  dollar. 

Article  II. 
President's  Address 
The  President  shall  deliver  an  address  on  the  first  day  of  the  annual 
meeting. 

Article  III. 
Adjournment 
When  the  business  of  the  annual  meeting  shall  have  been  completed, 
the  President  shall  introduce  the  President-elect  to  the  Association,  and 
he  shall  declare  the  meeting  adjourned,  sine  die. 

COMMITTEE— 

SuPT.  M.  S.  H.  Unger,  Chairman 
Miss  M.  Ellen  Logan 
De.   David  E.  Weglein 
SuPT.  Hugh  W.  Caldwell 
Supervisor  Mary  B.  Pusey 
Dr.  Henry  S.  West 
SuPT.  G.  Lloyd  Palmer 

Approved  by  the  Committee  February  2nd,  1921. 

Adopted  by  the  Maryland  State  Teachers'  Association,  November  26th, 
1921. 
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TREASURER'S  REPORT 

Baltimore,  Md.,  November  26th,  1921. 
Dr.  R.  Berryman,  Treasurer, 

In  Account  with   Maryland   State   Teachers'  Associatioii,   Dr. 

1920 
August  6th 

To  Balance  Merchants  National  Bank  of  Balto..  .|1,025.48 
August  30th 

To  Check  Hugh  W.  Caldwell  Membership  fees 230.50 

October  23 

To  Check  Lloyd  G.  Palmer  300  Music  Books 30.00 

November  20 

To  Check  97  members  Montgomery  Co 48.50 

1921 
January  17th 

To  Check  67  members  Caroline  Co 33.50 

February  18th 

To  Check  For  Proceedings  A.  S.  Cook,  State  Supt.     150.00 
May  2 

To  Check  E.  M.  Noble,   Supt.,  Caroline  Co 15.00 

May  7th 

To  Check  M.  S.  H.  Unger,  Supt.  Carroll  Co 25.00 

To  Check  James  M.  Bennett,  Supt.  Wicomico  Co.       25.00 

To  Check  F.  B.  Gwynn,  Supt.,  Charles  Co 20.00 

To  Check  B.  J.  Grimes,  Supt.  Washington  Co 25.00 

May  9th 

To  Check  Edward  J.  Clarke,  Supt.,  Kent  Co 15.00 

May  10th 

To  Check  Hugh  W.  Caldwell,  Supt.,  Cecil  Co 25.00 

To  Check  Wm.  N.  Willis,  Supt.,  Calvert  Co 15.00 

To  Check  Edward  F.  Webb,  Supt.,  Allegany  Co...       25.00 
May  11th 

To  Check  T.  W.  McMaster,  Supt,  Worcester  Co.. .       20.00 
May  13th 

To  Check  G.  Lloyd  Palmer,  Supt,  Frederick  Co...       25.00 
May  23 

To  Check  Jno.  H.  Roche,  Secretary,  Baltimore  City       25.00 
May  27th 

To  Check  A.  S.  Cook,  Supt.,  State  Maryland 25.00 

May  28th 

To  Check  Edwin  W.  Broome,  Supt.,Montgomery  Co.       30.00 
June  6th 

To  Check  F.  E.  Rathbun,  Supt.,  Garrett  Co 15.00 
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June  7th 

To  Check  Clarence  G.  Cooper,  Supt.,  Baltimore  Co.       50.00 
July  7th 

To  Check  Nicholas  Orem,  Supt,  Talbott  Co 25.00 

To  Check  Woodland  C.  Phillips,  Supt.,  Howard  Co.       20.00 

To  Check  W.  H.  Dashiell,  Supt.,  Spmerset  Co 15.00 

July  28th 

To  Check  James  B.  Noble,  Supt.,  Dorchester  Co.. .       10.00 
September  19th 

To  Check  Nicholas  Orem,  Supt.  Prince  George  Co.       15.00 
October  8th 

To  Check  George  Fox,  Supt.,  Anne  Arundel  Co...       25.00 
October  15th 

To  Check  Thos.  G.  Bennett,  Supt.,  Queen  Anne  Co.       15.00 
October  18th 

To  Check  C.  Milton  Wright,  Supt,  Harford  Co 15.00 

November  25th 

To  Check  Geo.  W.  Joy,  Supt.,  St.  Marys  Co 15.00 

To  Check  1156  members,  Baltimore  City 578.00 

To  Check  Interest  on  deposit  Aug.  1920--Nov.  1921      41.68=$2,672.66 
Dec.  16  1921 

To  Balance  Merchants  National  Bank .$1,380.72 

Baltimore,   December  28th,   1921. 

T.  C.  BRUFF, 

I.  JEWELL  SIMPSON,  per 

T.  L.  GIBSON. 

1920 
July    31 

To  Check  Wm.  Burdick  for  L.  Edw.  Novak $24.16 

August  28th 

To  Check  Clarence  P.  Gould,  College  Section 5.56 

December  10th 

To  Check  Hotel  Rennert  Co. 58.30 

1921 
/anuary  17th 

To  Check  H.  E.  Houck  &  Co.,  625  proceedings 405.00 

January  21 

To    Check   Hugh   W,   Caldwell   exp.   on   proceedings    26.89 

March  21 

To  Check  John  B.  Harmon  flowers  Miss  Sarah  E.  Richmond. .       15.00 
March  31 

To  Check  J.  W.  Crabtree,  Secretary,  N.  E.  A,' 10.00 

April   25th 

To  Check  E.  Clarke  Fontaine,  Exp.  En.  Comm 21.88 
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May   3rd 

To  Check  Cecil  Whig.  Pub.  Co. 32.20 

May  11th 

To  Check  J.   W.   Crabtree,  Secretary,  N.  E.  A 30.00 

May  13th 

To  Check  R.  Berryman,  Treas 16.00 

November  25th 

To  Check  Dr.  E.  K.  Fretwell,  Columbia  University 125.00 

To  Check  W.  R.  C.  Connick,  Agr.  dept '   14.12 

To  Check  Miss  Lillian  Kefauver _ 15.00 

To  Check  Dr.  P.  P.  Claxton,  University  of  Alabama 95.50 

To  Check  Grace  Steele,  Stenographer _  25.00 

To  Check  Madeline  M.  Thompson,  Stenographer 25.00 

To  Check  Hotel  Rennert  Rooms  etc.  officers  and  speakers. . .  38.95 

To  Check  R.   Berryman,  Treas 37.54 

To  Check  Hugh  W.  Caldwell,  Secretary 92.30 

To  Check  Dr.  Wm.  S.  Small,  Phys.  Education  Dept 5.37 

To  Check  Great  Southern  Printing  &  Mact.   Co.,  4500  pro- 
grams   _ 149.53 

To  Check  G.  Lloyd  Palmer,  President 23.64 


$1,291.94 
December  16,  1921.     To  Balance  Merchants  National  Bank 1,380.72 


$2,672.66 

Baltimore,  December  28. 

T.  C.  BRUFF, 

I.  JEWELL  SIMPSON,  per 

T.  L.  GIBSON, 

Your  Committee  appointed  to  examine  the  books  and  vouchers  of 
the  Treasurer  find  his  accounts  neatly  and  accurately  kept  and  correct 
in  every  respect. 


Baltimore,  December  28th,  1921. 


T.  C.  BRUFF, 

I.  JEWELL  SIMPSON,  per 

T.  L.  GIBSON, 

F.   E.   RATHBUN,   per 

S.    M.    NORTH. 
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PRIMARY  SECTION 

Report  of  Primary  Section. — Departmental  meeting  held  at  Teachers' 
Training  School.  Miss  Helen  M.  Johnson  was  chairman. 

The  Demonstration  Lesson  with  Second  Grade  in  Language  was 
taught  by  Miss  Eva  Gerstmyer  of  Teachers'  Training  School,  Balti- 
more, Md. 

The  lesson  was  based  on  the  fall  project,  having  taken  Nature's 
Provisions  for  Winter,  then  Man's  Provison  and  as  a  result  they  had 
the  pantry  in  the  classroom  growing  from  these  lessons.  Father  had 
filled  the  cellar  with  coal  and  wood;  Mother  had  preserved,  canned  and 
stored  in  flour.  In  the  classroom  the  children  had  dried  apples  and 
this  formed  a  basis  for  oral  composition.  As  cooperative  composition 
they  were  making  a  cook  book.  The  language  had  and  this  lesson 
were  based  on  the  Industrial  Art  Activity  in  classroom. 

The  children  played  or  pretended  they  had  visited  Grandmother  and 
told  what  they  saw.  This  furnished  drill  in  game  form  on  the  correct 
use  of  "I  saw." 

The  lesson  was  as  follows: 

Just  before  I  left  we  were  making  something  (a  cook-book).  How 
many  pages  had  we  made?  We  had  made  two  pages.  What  was 
on  the  first  page?    Dried  apples.    This  summary  was  given  by  children: 

First,  we  brought  some  firm  apples  from  home.  Then  we  took  the 
core  out.  We  pared  them,  cut  into  rings  and  hung  them  on  a  string 
to  dry. 

On  the  next  page  was  "Apple  Sauce."  Summary: — First,  we  selected 
firm  apples.  We  took  out  the  core.  Then  we  pared  them.  Then  we 
cut  them  into  small  pieces.  We  put  them  on  the  stove  to  cook  and  let 
them  cook  until  soft.  Next  we  added  sugar  and  water.  At  last  we 
put  them  in  a  jar  and  sealed  them. 

What  would  you  like  to  do  today?  Make  a  recipe  for  Apple  Jelly. 
What  did  we  do  first?  First  we  brought  nice  firm  apples.  Then  we 
scrubbed  them.  We  took  out  the  core.  We  cut  them  into  small  pieces. 
We  put  them  on  the  stove  to  cook.  How  long  did  we  cook  them?  We 
cooked  them  until  soft.  After  that  we  strained  them.  (Here  teacher 
developed  the  meaning  of  strained;  also  the  difference  between  strain- 
ing and  squeezing  and  effect  on  jelly. 

How  long  did  we  let  them  drip?    What  did  we  do  next  morning? 

Teacher  developed  word  measure.  We  put  the  juice  into  a  glass 
to  see  how  high  it  came  up.  Then  we  measured  the  juice.  Also 
developed    "added    sugar." 

In  the  morning  we  measured  the  juice  and  added  the  same  amount 
of  sugar  as  juice.  How  long  did  we  cook  it?  We  cooked  it  until  it 
made  jelly.  (Teacher  gave  formed  for  made.)  At  last  what  did  we  do? 
At  last  we  poured  jelly  into  a  jar  and  sealed  it.  What  was  done  to 
the  jelly  after  I  left?  We  melted  wax.  Why?  So  air  wouldn't  get  it 
and  wouldn't  mold. 
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Summary  was  given  by  child,  teacher  helping. 

First  we  brought  some  firm  apples  from  home.  Then  we  scrubbed 
them.  Next  we  cut  them  into  small  pieces.  We  cooked  them  until 
they  were  soft.  After  this  we  strained  them.  We  let  them  drip  over 
night.  In  the  morning  we  measured  the  juice  and  added  sugar  and 
water.  We  cooked  it  until  it  formed  jelly.  At  last  we  put  the  jelly 
into  a  glass  and  poured  melted  wax  over  it. 

Assignment. — Tell  your  teacher  the  whole  recipe  and  finish  your 
cook  book  for  Mother's  Xmas  and  send  one  to  me.  I'll  send  a  letter 
to  the  one  who  sends  one  to  me. 

Conference. 

A  discussion  of  the  lesson  from  point  of  Language  Content  was  given 
by  Miss  Virginia  Wightman  of  Teacher's  Training  School. 

BYom  stories,  myths,  legends  we  can  get  phrases  and  content.  Ideals, 
ambitions,  feelings  and  emotions  we  get  from  life  around  us. 

The  lesson  showed  good  results  because  it  was  drawn  from  materials 
actually  handled  from  life's  situations.  We  can't  talk  without  materials. 
The  work  was  done  thru  the  spirit  of  play.  Play  and  work  go  to- 
gether. Content  is  a  natural  thing  with  children.  Hear  a  girl  talk 
about  a  doll  and  you'll  get  a  splendid  description.  Think  of  Language 
as  a  means  of  communication.  We  begin  by  asking  for  things  we  want. 
Do  not  let  children  talk  without  material.  Give  opportunity  to  a  child 
to  use  his  senses.  Use  live  things. — activities  in  classroom,  games,  con- 
struction, dramatization. 

Such  activities  as  jelly  making  lends  to  coherence  in  story.  Situa- 
tions were  created  where  new  words  could  be  taught;  also  where  new 
words  could  be  taught  thru  illustrations;  such  as  peeling  and  paring. 

Select  live  subjects,  children  will  have  some  content  and  you  can 
get  good   work. 

Next,  Miss  Theresa  Wiedefeld,  Supervisor  of  Grades,  Annapolis,  Md., 
discussed  the  lesson  from  the  point  of  "Technique  of  Instruction." 

The  word  technique  is  distasteful,  still  it  helps  the  artist  to  give 
the  desired  effect  in  his  work.  Education  has  a  body  of  laws  and 
principles.  Teacher  has  technique.  Education  deals  with  changes. 
Teacher  takes  into  consideration  the  object  to  be  changed  and  guided. 

In  the  lesson  we  found  ease,  beautiful  respones  of  children;  really 
'  was  a  work  of  art  but  we  saw  no  technique. 

Each  step  represented  the  teacher's  way  of  expressing  technique  of 
lesson.  Content  was  paramount.  The  children  formulated  the  mass 
of  ideas  into  a  paragraph.  Technique  must  be  subordinate  to  the  ideas 
in  mind.  Experience  is  a  basis  on  which  to  build.  Children  had  three 
experiences  and  from  these  the  teacher  built.  Every  sentence  formu- 
lated into  Language  was  from  actual  experience  of  child. 

The  cook-book  motivated  the  lesson.  Old  material  was  reviewed  in 
past  experiences.   Children  showed  good  habits  had  been  formed.   They 
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answered  in   good   sentences.     Four   new   words   were   added   to   the 
vocabulary  of  children. 

The  teacher  appealed  to  the  instinctive  nature  of  children  to  hold 
attention.  Instinct  of  play  entered  into  game  of  "I  saw."  She  also 
praised  child  using  new  word  and  clapped  for  best  story-teller.  In- 
terest and  attention  were  held  because  they  knew  the  cook  book 
would  be  the  result  of  their  efforts.  The  arrangement  of  teacher's 
questions  fixed  paragraph  in  minds  of  children  and  also  gave  various 
beginnings  to  sentences. 

Organization  of  material: 

1.  Previous  lessons  showed  children  had  been  trained  to  think  be- 
fore formulating  sentences. 

2.  In  the  summary  the  teacher  helped  thru  well  formed  questions. 

3.  A  motive  for  further  work  was  given.  The  old  motive  was  kept 
alive  by  adding  a  new  motive  and  interest. 

We  find  oral  language  more  important  than  written  and  should 
precede  written  work. 

Everyday  Uses  for  Language  in  Life. 

Miss  Laura  Frazee,  Assist.  Supt.  of  Baltimore  Public  School. 

Life  calls  for  a  great  many  things  we  have  not  provided  for.  We 
fail  at  many  points  to  provide  for  things  we  need  and  stress  others 
unnecessarily. 

As  a  fundamental  principle  we  might  say,  "Out  of  the  fullness  of  the 
heart  the  mouth  speaketh."  We  use  Language  to  tell  pe.ople  of  in- 
teresting experiences  of  the  day  and  enjoy  passing  these  on.  We  talk 
over  things  in  an  informal  way;  compare  ideals,  discuss  certain  topics; 
ask  questions  for  information  or  to  get  another's  point  of  view.  We 
do  write  papers  but  these  are  infrequent  uses. 

Language  has  two  functions: 

1.  Social. 

2.  Utilitarian. 

We  express  ourselves,  have  ideas  of  our  own  to  pass  on  and  we  get 
happiness  thru  this. 

If  our  language  is  rich  and  adequate  it  comes  from  the  richness  of 
mental  life.  If  inadequate  it  comes  from  the  poverty  of  mental  life. 
If  one  imagines,  goes  all  the  time,  thinks  all  the  time,  he  will  have 
richness  of  mental  life. 

In  passing  from  adult  to  child's  use  of  language  we  have  the  same. 
The  child  tells  interesting  daring,  exciting  experiences;  chatters  back 
and  forth;   asks  questions  and  talk  over  their  activities. 

One  difficulty  is  we  are  too  prone  to  forget  the  natural  use  of 
language.  We  stress  phases  of  language  which  are  "schooly"  and  think 
of  development  for  grown  ups.  We  hinder  children  in  school.  Lan- 
guage is  a  means;  the  richness  of  experience  counts;  the  language  is 
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incidental.  The  child  needs  to  be  left  with  the  feeling  that  experience 
is  the  right  thing.  Schools  provide  experience  the  wrong  way.  Some 
children  live  on  the  street  and  have  a  poverty  stricken  experience. 

The  child  should  talk  and  should  use  language  day  in  and  day  out 
under  guidance  of  some  one  who  appreciates,  enjoys  and  balances 
up. 

Loquacious  child  should  not  be  suppressed  but  modified.  He  should 
be  impressed  kindly  but  firmly  that  his  rights  are  on  a  par  with  other 
children. 

Silent  children  would  be  the  other  extreme.  They  need  courage  and 
habit  of  talking  developed.  Do  not  have  children  simply  talk  in  answer 
to  questions.  We  need  to  develop  a  conversational  atmosphere.  Set 
up  conversational  standards.  Standards  of  polite  society  ruled  by 
courtesy.  Teacher  must  be  one  of  the  group  to  do  this.  Have 
loquacious  child  be  moderate  and'  call  on  silent  child.  Use  language 
as  people  do  in  every  day  life  and  along  with  that  use  guidance. 

When  you  compare  mere  correctness  of  speech  and  richness  of 
mental  life,  the  second  is  of  more  value.  First  see  that  there  is  real 
content  and  something  to  talk  about,  the  correctness  will  follow. 

Miss  Mary  E.  Holloway  of  Queen  Annes  County  was  elected  chair- 
man of  Primary  Section  for  next  year. 

Miss  Theresa  Wiedefeld  was  elected   Secretary. 

Meeting  adjourned. 

AMELIA  L.  SWEITZBR,  Secretary. 
3507  Bank  St.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


GRAMMAR  SECTION 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  Maryland  State  Teachers  Association  was 
held  Friday  afternoon,  November  25,  1921,  at  the  Wester  High  School. 

Miss  Lillian  Compton,  supervisor  in  Allegany  County,  and. chairman 
of  the  section,  presented  the  general  topic  "The  reaching  of  Arithmetic 
in  the  Elementary  Schools,"  Miss  Hazel  Dyatt,  of  Easton,  Maryland, 
read  a  paper  on  "The  Year's  Objective  in  Arithmetic."  She  said  that 
one  of  the  year's  objectives  was  to  present  the  subject  matter  in  the 
form  of  projects.    The  projects  for  the  year  fell  under  two  heads: 

1.  Those  initiated  in  regular  school  work  which  concerns  pupils 
primarily. 

2.  Community  problems,  or  those  in  which  the  school  cooperates 
with  the  community  in  the  solution  of  questions  which  concern 
individuals  in  the  community  or  the  community  as  a  whole. 

The  teacher's  problem  was  to  make  a  survey  of  the  community 
activities  and  from  that  to  determine  the  kind  of  subject  matter  in 
Arithmetic  that  would  meet  the  peculiar  needs  of  the  school  environ- 
ment; to  make  the  text  function  as  an  aid  in  solving  personal  pro- 
blems; to  make  a  thorough  study  of  the  best  method  and  practice  in 
teaching  Arithmetic. 
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Miss  Pennington  of  Easton  read  a  paper  on  "Projects  that  the  Chil- 
dren Would  Initiate."  She  presented  a  number  of  projects  that  had 
been  worked  out  and  now  are  being  carried  on  by  the  children  in  her 
school  which  was  in  a  rural  community.  A  survey  of  her  community 
proved  to  her  that  there  was  suflBeient  concrete  subject  matter  in 
Arithmetic  for  the  C.  of  S. 

Mrs.  Grace  Ryan  of  Kensington  was  then  presented  who  in  an  in- 
teresting manner  presented  the  project  work  that  was  being  carried 
on  by  the  children  in  Kensington  and  Montgomery  Counties.  The 
audience  was  much  interested  in  Mrs.  Ryan's  talk  and  asked  her  many 
questions.    I  regret  that  a  more  detailed  report  cannot  be  given. 

Miss  Ida  Eichhorn  of  Lonaconing  discussed  the  subject  of  "Tests  and 
Measurements."  She  gave  a  report  of  the  work  that  had  been  done  in 
Allegany  County,  showed  a  chart  of  the  standing  of  her  pupils  in  Sep- 
tember, the  type  of  remedial  work  that  she  had  been  carrying  on,  and 
the  results  as  shown  by  a  second  test.  The  discussion  was  very  sug- 
gestive of  work  that  can  be  done  to  bring  the  schools  up  to  standard, 

LILLIAN   COMPTON,   chairman. 


SECONDARY  EDUCATION 

Western  High  School,  Baltimore,  Md.,  November  25,  1921. 

The  Secondary  Department  of  the  Maryland  State  Teachers'  Associa- 
tion met  in  Room  300,  Western  High  School,  Baltimore,  on  Friday, 
November  25,  Chairman  Walter  H.  Davis  presiding. 

At  the  morning  session  Miss  Lillian  Barkdoll,  of  the  Free  Library, 
Hagerstown,  spoke  on  "The  Use  of  Reference  Works  in  the  High 
School."  She  described  a  course  given  for  fourth  year  high  school 
students  at  Hagerstown  last  year,  in  an  attempt  to  bring  about  greater 
co-operation  between  the  high  school  and  the  library.  Among  the 
topics  discussed  in  the  course  were:  Dictionaries;  Encyclopedias;  Hand 
Books  and  Special  Cyclopedias;  The  Makeup  of  a  Book  (Table  of  Con- 
tents, Indexes,  Copyright  Date,  etc.)  Periodical  Indexes;  How  to  Use 
Card  Index  Intelligently;  The  Three  Cards — Subject,  Author,  Title;' 
World's  Almanac — Statesnaan's  Year  Book,  etc;  Biographical  Diction-: 
aries;  Atlases.  This  year  Miss  Barkdoll  said  the  plan  was  to  throw' 
open  the  course  to  students  from  other  classes.  In  the  discussion 
which  followed  Mr.  Davis  raised  the  question:  "How  to  expedite  library 
service  in  schools  where  no  room  is  provided  for  books?"  Mr.  North, 
"Mr.  Fontaine  and  others  participated  in  this  discussion  telling  of  con- 
ditions in  various  schools  throughout  the  state.  Mr.  North  summar- 
ized the  discussion  by  saying  that  we  must  face  the  fact  that  sooner 
or  later  we  must  provide  in  a  formal  way  for  books  in  our  care. 

Mr.  M.  K.  Klingaman,  Principal  of  Bel  Air  High  School,  then  spoker 
on  the  topic:  "How  Can  Standard  Tests  Be  Used  to  Advantage  in  the 
High  School."  He  limited  his  talk  to  a  discussion  of  Group  Intelligence- 
Tests.     He  stressed  the  importance  of  the  use  of  Group  Intelligence 
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Tests  particularly  in  the  first  year  of  the  high  school  and  answered 
three  main  objections  to  their  use:  (1)  Do  they  test  intelligence?  (2) 
Why  not  use  teachers'  marks?  (3)  What  is  the  effect  on  pupils  and 
parents  in  segregating  pupils  according  to  ability?  In  choosing  the 
test  to  be  used  he  said  we  should  bear  in  mind  three  main  points: 
(1)  What  does  it  cost?  (2)  May  it  be  given  easily?  (3)  May  it  be  scored 
easily?  Since  the  hour  was  growing  late  there  was  no  time  for  discus- 
sion of  this  topic. 

Next  in  order  of  business  was  the  election  of  officers.  The  officers  of 
the  preceding  year  were  re-elected:  Mr.  Walter  H.  Davis,  Chairman; 
Miss  Louis  Linthicum,  Vice-Chairman;  Miss  Mary  O.  Ebaugh,  Secretary- 
Treasurer. 

The  afternoon  session  was  given  up  to  the  discussion  and  criticism 
of  the  High  School  Subject  Matter  Bulletins.  Miss  Weyforth  raised 
several  questions  about  the  English  bulletins.  As  to  the  course  in  lit- 
erature, she  suggested,  first,  that  a  Shakespearean  play,  "Midsummer's 
Night  Dream,"  "As  You  Like  It,"  or  "Julius  Caesar"  be  studied  in  the 
first  and  second  years;  second,  that  "The  Deserted  Village"  and  Gray's 
"Elegy"  of  the  second  year  course  be  put  upon  the  list  for  study,  not 
reading;  third,  that  "The  Idyls  of  the  King"  be  studied  in  the  third 
year,  not  read  in  the  fourth  year.  As  to  the  course  in  composition,  she 
suggested  that  it  might  be  helpful  if  the  bulletin  contained  some  sort 
of  composition  scale.  She  also  raised  the  question  as  to  whether  it 
would  be  desirable  if  the  details  of  the  course  in  composition  from 
year  to  year  were  more  specific. 

In  replying  to  Miss  Weyforth,  Miss  Eader  said  that  the  English  bul- 
letin should  not  be  looked  upon  as  a  finished  product — that  as  long  as 
there  is  growth  there  will  be  need  of  change — that  the  bulletin  was 
framed  so  the  teachers  might  adapt  it  to  their  individual  needs.  She 
felt  that  three  Shakespeare  plays  in  the  high  school  course  were 
enough  in  proportion  to  other  writers  and  that  for  first  year  pupils  the 
simplest  forms  of  literature  were  best.  Gray's  "Elegy"  and  others 
were  retained  on  the  list  of  supplementary  reading  because  of  the 
College  Entrance  Requirements  although  she  felt  it  would  be  better 
to  choose  something  more  modern  and  more  interesting.  The  story  of 
"The  Idyls  of  the  King"  is  pleasing,  therefore  she  thought  it  would  be 
well  to  read  it  in  the  fourth  year  as  a  sort  of  sugar  coating  for  the 
heavy  work  of  the  fourth  year.  She  expressed  a  doubt  as  to  whether 
Composition  Scales  would  add  much  to  the  value  of  the  bulletin  because 
of  the  great  variation  in  the  interpretation  of  these  scales  by  different ' 
teachers.  She  felt  that  greater  definiteness  in  composition  require- 
ments for  each  year  was  not  desirable  sifiice  the  bulletin  should  leave 
scope  for  the  individual  teacher's  originality  and  give  the  teacher  op- 
portunity to  adapt  the  work  to  the  needs  of  her  particular  community. 

There  was  only  one  speaker  on  the  History  Bulletin.  Miss  Wilson  of 
Pocomoke  High  School  gave  a  rather  detailed  summary  of  each  of  the 
s*  '  main  parts  of  this  bulletin. 
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Miss  Walsh,  Alleghany  High  School,  Cumberland,  praised  the  French 
bulletin  very  highly.  The  only  adverse  comments  that  she  could  make 
were:  (1)  She  found  the  aim  too  high  for  the  average  high  school  stu- 
dent; (2)  She  thought  the  three  years'  course  could  be  spread  over  four 
years;  (3)  She  felt  that  regular  verbs  were  hard  enough  for  the  first 
year  and  that  irregular  verbs  should  be  left  for  the  second  year;  (4) 
She  felt  that  perhaps  it  would  be  well  to  read  an  easy  text  of  French 
history  first  and  novels  afterwards  in  the  third  year  class. 

In  answering  Miss  Walsh,  Miss  Zonck  said  that  the  bulletin  should  be 
considered  as  suggestive — that  the  teachers  should  use  what  is  good  and 
discard  what  is  poor.  She  said  that  perhaps  the  work  could  be  spread 
over  four  years — that  she  felt  that  irregular  verbs  must  be  studied  in 
the  first  year  for  the  reading — that  there  were  several  good  French  his- 
tories which  might  be  used  even  in  the  first  and  second  years.  In  a  re- 
vised bulletin,  Miss  Zonck  said  she  would  like  to  see  more  model  les- 
sons, a  resume  of  the  best  articles  on  method,  a  larger  bibliography, 
more  definite  minimum  requirements  for  passing  each  year  and  ma- 
terial about  standard  tests.  She  asked  French  teachers  to  keep  copies 
of  good  lesson  plans,  games,  songs,  etc.,  so  that  they  might  be  incor- 
porated in  the  revised  form  of  the  bulletin. 

Miss  Webster,  who  spoke  on  the  Latin  bulletin,  said  that  she  found 
it  impossible  to  criticise  it.  She  spoke  of  the  importance  of  stressing 
review  work,  particularly  in  the  first  year.  In  the  second  year  she 
felt  that  something  more  simple  than  the  Caesar  text  should  be  used 
for  the  first  few  months.  She  thought  that  Parts  III.  and  IV.  would  be 
especially  helpful  to  new  teachers. 

Miss  Dryden  found  the  Chemistry  Bulletin  very  clear  and  very  prac- 
tical. The  subject  matter  she  thought  was  good  and  well  organized. 
She  expressed  a  doubt,  however,  as  to  whether  all  the  material  could 
be  satisfactorily  crowded  into  the  allotted,  time. 

Miss  Fritz  appealed  to  the  teachers  for  lesson  outlines  so  that  the 
revision  of  the  Biology  Bulletin  might  be  made  more  practical.  She 
said  that  since  the  biology  course  grows  so  closely  out  of  the  environ- 
ment all  lesson  outlines  cannot  be  used  in  all  parts  of  the  state — still 
they  would  be  suggestive.  She  felt  that  the  bibliography  was  meagre. 
She  asked  for  suggestions  as  to  how  to  manage  field  trips. 

It  was  moved  and  seconded  that  The  Secondary  Department  should 
acknowledge  its  appreciation  to  the  State  Board  of  Education  and  to 
those  who  got  out  the  bulletins. 

Mr.  Fontaine  again  stressed  the  fact  that  the  bulletins  were  not  to 
be  looked  upon  as  final — that  the  teachers  should  make  a  note  of  the 
unworkable  features,  desired  improvements,  etc.,  with  a  view  to  using 
this  information  in  a  revision  of  the  bulletins. 

Adjournment  followed. 

Mary  O.  Ebauqh, 

Secretary.' 
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HOME  ECONOMICS 

The  Minutes  of  the  State  Home  Economics  Association,  Miss  Elizabeth 

Swick,  President. 

The  sixth  annual  meeting  of  the  State  Home  Economics  Association 
was  held  in  Baltimore,  November  26,  1921,  in  Room  411  of  the  Western 
High  School,  Miss  Swick  presiding. 

Miss  Venia  M.  Keller  gave  a  most  interesting  talk  on  the  policies 
of  the  Extension  department  of  the  University  of  Maryland.  She  ex- 
plained the  aims  of  the  extension  department  in  regard  to  the  clothing 
problem  which  is  to  be  carried  on  throughout  the  State. 

Mr.  Nichols,  representing  the  Red  Cross,  asked  for  contributions  of 
clothing  for  the  refugees  and  suggested  that  the  Junior  Red  Cross  make 
layettes. 

Dr.  C.  F.  Langworthy,  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  Washington, 
D.  C,  read  a  paper,  which  explained  the  energy  requirement  for  sewing 
as  determined  by  the  use  of  the  calorimeter.  He  then  produced  eight 
charts  showing  the  food  necessary  for  a  week's  menu.  He  gave  a  list 
of  the  new  Farmers'  Bulletins  and  spoke  of  several  that  were  especially 
helpful. 

Miss  Pearl  MacDonald,  State  College,  Pa.,  read  a  very  interesting 
paper  in  which  she  emphasized  the  fact  that  home  making  is  a  fine  art 
and  that  the  home  economics  teachers  must  develop  it. 

Miss  Keturah  Baldwin,  Business  Editor  of  the  Journal  of  Home  Eco- 
nomics, Baltimore,  Md.,  advised  the  affiliation  of  the  State  Home  Eco- 
nomics Association  with  the  National  Association. 

A  message  from  Edith  M.  Thomas  was  read  urging  that  such  an  action 
be  taken. 

Mrs.  Henrietta  Colvin  also  urged  the  state  organization  to  join  the 
national.  She  also  stated  that  there  were  25,000  Home  Economics  teach- 
ers, but  the  National  Association  only  had  1,400  members. 

The  election  of  officers  followed  with  the  following  result: 
Miss  Francis  Zuill,  President;  Miss  Mabel  Stevenson,  Vice-President; 
Miss  Troy,  Secretary;  Miss  Corrine  Hibberd,  Treasurer. 

At  the  close  of  the  election,  which  was  by  ballot,  the  meeting  was 
adjourned.  Immediately  following,  the  Baltimore  Home  Economics 
teachers  entertained  the  visitng  Home  Economics  at  a  delicious  dinner 
at  the  New  Howard  Hotel,  which  was  thoroughly  enjoyed  by  every  one 
present. 

Ruth  Powell, 

Secretary. 
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MUSIC  SECTION 

The  meeting  of  the  Department  of  Music  was  held  in  the  Music 
Room  of  the  Western  High  School  on  November  25tBL,  beginning  at 
2.30,  Mr.  John  Denues,  Chairman,  presiding. 

After  the  reading  of  the  minutes  of  the  previous  meeting,  which  were 
approved  as  read,  the  officers  for  the  ensuing  year  were  elected: 

Chairman,  Mr.  John  Denues,  Baltimore;  Vice-Chairman,  Miss  Edythe 
Gorsuch,  Towson;  Secretary,  Miss  Louise  F.  Bonner,  Baltimore. 

Miss  Rose  Marie  Barry,  Assistant  Supervisor  of  Music,  Baltimore 
Public  Schools,  gave  a  demonstration  lesson  of  Music  in  the  Fourth 
Grade,  having  before  her  pupils  of  the  fourth  grade  practice  class  from 
School  74.  She  illustrated  the  Hollis  Dann  method  of  sequential  drill, 
oral,  written,  and  metric  dictation,  and  sight  reading.  The  keenness 
and  interest  of  the  class  was  admired,  and  Miss  Barry  congratulated  on 
the  exhibition. 

Following  this  was  a  demonstration  of  "The  Use  of  the  Phonograph 
in  the  Public  Schools,"  by  Miss  Emma  Weyforth,  Teacher  of  English 
and  Music  Catonsville  High  School,  who  was  a  pupil  of  Mr.  Thomas 
Mohlet,  of  Teachers'  College,  Columbia  University,  in  Musical  Ap- 
preciation. Miss  Weyforth  gave  illustrations  of  work  for  the  first  and 
sixth  grades  using  charts,  pictures,  and  poems  which  are  used  in  the 
classroom  to  help  pupils  to  understand  and  appreciate  the  work.  This 
proved  to  be  a  most  interesting  and  helpful  lesson. 

Each  demonstration  was  followed  by  general  discussion,  and  at  no 
time  has  there  been  a  more  enthusiastic  meeting.  The  meeting  ad- 
journed at  5.15. 

LotnSE  F.  BONNEB, 

Secretary. 


PHYSICAL  EDUCATION 

Physical  Education,  Friday,  November  25,  1921,  2.30  P.  M. 

Chairman — ^William  Burdick. 

"Exercise  and  the  Heart" Dr.  Norman  Cole 

"Volley  Ball  As  a  Girls'  Game" Miss  Mary  A.  Foley 

"The  Contribution  of  Physical  Education  to  General  Education" 

Dr.  Willard  S.  Small 

Western  High  School  Auditorium. 
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ENGLISH  COUNCIL 
CouncU  of  Maryland  Teachers  of  English,  2.304.00  P.  M.,  Novemher  25 

Western  High  School — Room  210. 
Chairman — ^Miss  Margaret  Edmondston. 

1.  National  American  Speech  Week Miss  Ina  Slaughenhaupt 

2.  "Measurements  in  English  Composition" Miss  P.  M.  Hulton, 

Belair  High  School 

3.  "A  Lesson  Plan" Miss  M.  Lucetta  Sish,  Randallstown  High  School 


HISTORY  SECTION 

History,  Friday,  November  25,  2.30  to  4.00  P^  M. 

Chairman — Miss  Lena  Van  Bihber. 

Western  High  School — Room  103. 

"Proposed  New  Program  for  History  Teaching,".. Dr.  Henry  Johnson,* 

Teachers'  College,  Columbia  University 


COLLEGE  SECTION 

Minutes  of  a  meeting  of  the  College  Section  of  the  Maryland  State 
Teachers'  Association  held  Friday  November  25,  1921,  at  2.30  P.  M.: 

The  meeting  was  called  to  order  by  the  Chairman.  There  were 
about  15  persons  present.  The  topic  for  discussion  was  "The  Recent 
Survey  of  Maryland  Colleges." 

President  A.  F.  Woods,  of  the  University  of  Maryland,  was  the  first 
speaker.  He  stated  that  not  being  able  to  get  a  full  copy  of  the  report, 
he  did  not  care  to  discuss  it  in  detail;  but  would  confine  his  remarks 
to  some  general  statements  concerning  the  policy  of  Maryland  col- 
leges. He  then  complained  of  the  suspicion  that  seems  to  exist  between 
the  colleges  of  the  State,  and  assured  the  meeting  that  his  university 
entertained  no  enmity  to  any  other  institution,  and  wished  only  for  the 
welfare  and  success  of  all. 

Professor  S.  S.  Handy,  of  St.  John's  College,  was  the  second  speaker. 
He  presented  a  detailed  study  of  the  field  of  the  small  college.  He  con- 
cluded that  in  comparison  with  other  states  Maryland  does  not  have 
too  many  colleges,  and  also  in  comparison  with  other  states  Maryland 
is  not  appropriating  sufiicient  money  to  higher  education.  He  sug- 
gested that  a  plan  should  be  worked  out  whereby  a  Board  of  Higher 
Education  should  be  created  with  power  to  bring  the  colleges  into  a 
more  effective  system. 


*On  account  of  the  illness  of  Dr.   Johnson  the  History  Section  met  with  the 
Classical  Club. 
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He  further  stated,  "We  believe  that  the  interests  of  the  State  will  be 
conserved  and  promoted  by  the  recognition  of  the  following  proposi- 
tions: 

"1.  That  Maryland  should  support  more  liberally  Higher  Education. 

"2.  That  Agriculture  and  Engineering  should  be  supported  in  dis- 
tinct departments  at  College  Park  (University  of  Maryland)  and  the 
latter  at  Johns  Hopkins. 

"3.  That  the  liberal  arts  and  sciences  as  far  as  State  aid  is  con- 
cerned, should  be  left  largely  to  the.  other  State  aided  colleges  and  uni- 
versities. 

"4.  That  Higher  Education  should  be  placed  under  the  direction  of 
a  State  Council  of  Education  appointed  by  the  Governor  for  the  super- 
vision and  direction  of  all  the  higher  institutions  receiving  state  aid." 

The  floor  was  then  opened  to  discussion,  and  remarks  were  made  by 
President  Goodnow,  of  Johns  Hopkins  University,  President  Woods,  of 
the  University  of  Maryland,  President  Gould,  of  Washington  College, 
and  others.  President  Wood  took  exception  to  the  idea  of  a  Board  of 
Higher  Education  as  suggested  by  Professor  Handy.  He  stated  that  he 
had  had  experience  with  such  a  board  and  did  not  find  that  it  worked 
well.  President  Goodnow  suggested  that  the  students  in  Maryland  col- 
leges should  pay  a  larger  share  of  the  expenses  of  the  institution  than 
they  are  at  present  doing.  President  Gould  defended  the  small  college 
system  as  the  historic  and  proper  system  for  the  State  of  Maryland. 

President  Gould  was  re-elected  Chairman  of  the  College  Section  for 
the  coming  year.    The  meeting  then  adjourned. 


THE  CLASSICAL  CLUB 

Dr.  W.  P.  Mustard,  Chairman;  Miss  Hattie  J.  Adams,  Sec.  &  Treas. 

The  Classical  Club  of  Baltimore  had  charge  of  the  Classical  Section 
of  the  Maryland  State  Teachers'  Association  which  convened  at  the 
Western  High  School  on  Noveniber  25  and  26,  the  meeting  of  the  Clas- 
sical Section  taking  place  on  Friday,  November  25,  at  2.30  o'clock. 

Owing  to  the  fact  that  Dr.  Johnson,  of  Columbia,  who  was  to  have 
addressed  the  Historical  Section,  was  detained  at  hor^e  by  illness,  the 
members  of  that  Section  combined  with  the  Classical  Section. 

Dr.  C.  W.  E.  Miller,  of  the  Johns  Hopkins  University,  introduced  as 
the  speaker  of  the  afternoon  Dr.  Ralph  Van  Deman  Magoffin,  teacher 
of  Greek  and  Roman  history  in  the  University,  and  professor  in  charge 
of  the  American  University  of  Classical  Studies  (1920-1921)   at  Rome. 
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Dr.  Magoffin  said  that  his  talk  would  be  just  as  indicated  by  the  sub- 
ject, "A  Classical  Ramble  in  Greece  and  Rome,"  and  that  he  hoped  we 
would  meet  objects  of  interest  here  and  there  along  the  road. 

Dr.  Magoffin  spoke  of  the  interest  of  the  Italian  people  and  especially 
of  the  interest  that  the  King  of  Italy  takes  in  the  excavating  that  is 
bringing  forth  such  rich  treasurers  day  after  day.  He  spoke  incidentally 
of  the  democracy  of  the  king  and  of  the  friendly  feelings  the  Italians 
have  for  the  Americans. 

One  of  Dr.  Magoffin's  most  interesting  incidents  was  that  concerning 
two  vases  of  coins  and  a  jewel  that  were  sold  to  him  by  a  farmer  who 
had  dug  them  up  on  his  farm.  From  the  antiquity  of  the  coins  it  Is 
supposed  that  they  were  buried  by  a  returned  soldier  who  too  soon 
was  called  off  again  to  the  wars  perhaps  to  a  Sicilian  expedition.  The 
jewel  is  a  translucent  stone  on  which  is  engraved  most  exquisitely  the 
figure  of  a  runner.  This  stone  is  making  a  rarely  interesting  setting  in 
a  twentieth  century  ring. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  lecture  which  was  full  of  delightful  reminis- 
cences we  felt  that  we  had  indeed  picked  up  much  in  our  classical 
ramble. 

Hattie  J.  Adams, 
Secretary-Treasurer. 


LIBRARY  CONFERENCE 

Joseph  H.  Apple,  President;  Mrs.  M.  A.  Newell,  Secretary. 

A  Library  Conference,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Maryland  Public 
Library  Commission,  was  held  Friday  afternoon. 

In  the  absence  of  the  President  of  the  Commission,  Dr.  Joseph  H. 
Apple,  Mrs.  M.  A.  Newell,  Secretary,  presided.  The  general  topic,  "Li- 
braries; Their  Value  Methods  of  Utilizing  Them,"  was  discussed  by 
Mr.  DeCourcy  W.  Thom,  Baltimore;  Miss  Mary  L.  Titcomb,  Hagers- 
town;  Dr.  Bernard  C.  Steiner,  Baltimore;  Mrs.  Otho  S.  Lee,  Belair;  Mr. 
E.  S.  Besford,  Savage;  Miss  Agnes  L.  Espey,  Hyattsville;  Miss  Harriet 
Hassler,  Health  Service  Station, , Perry  Point;  Miss  Shafer,  Pratt  Li- 
brary, Baltimore. 

Reports  were  made  by  Miss  Marion  L.  Batchelder,  Field  Secretary, 
and  Miss  Naomi  Johnson,  Office  Secretary  of  the  Commission. 

Charlotte  Newell, 

Secretary. 
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MEMBERSHIP,  1921 

The  membership  for  1921  is  2,415,  distributed  as  follows: 

Allegany  County  10 

Anne  Arundel  County  9 

Baltimore  County  40 

Baltimore  City   1,208 

Calvert  County  40 

Caroline  County 83 

Carroll  County    224 

Cecil  County 53 

Charles  County  8 

Dorchester  County  10 

Frederick  County 249 

Garrett  County 2 

Harford  County    43 

Howard  County 28 

Kent  County 8 

Montgomery  County 97 

Prince  George's  County  48 

Queen  Anne's  County 5 

St.  Mary's  County 1 

Somerset  County 5 

Talbot  County 60 

Washington  County  51 

Wicomico  County 33 

Worcester  County    64 

State  Board  of  Education 7 

State  Department  of  Education 17 

General  List 12 

Total 2,415 
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SESSIONS  OF  THE  M.IRYLAND  STATE  TEACHERS'  ASSOCIATION 

1. — 1866.    Western  Female  High  School,  Baltimore.     President,  Thos. 
D.  Baird;   Treasurer,  A.  F.  Wilkerson;   Recording  Secre- 
tary, A.  F.  Wilkerson;  number  of  members,  83. 

2. — 1867.  St.  John's  College.  President,  Thos  D.  Baird;  Treasurer, 
William  EUiott,  Jr.;  Recording  Secretary,  A.  F.  Wilkerson. 

3. — 1S6S.  Western  Female  High  School,  Baltimore.  President,  C.  K. 
Nelson;  Treasurer,  Alexander  Hamilton;  Recording  Secre- 
tary, A.  F.  Wilkerson. 

4. — 1869.  Western  Female  High  School,  Baltimore.  President,  P.  M. 
Leakin;  Treasurer,  Alexander  Hamilton;  Recording  Sec- 
retary, William  Wardenhurg. 

5. — 1870.  Hall,  House  of  Delegates,  Annapolis.  President,  J.  C.  Well- 
ing; Treasurer,  Alexander  Hamilton;  Recording  Secretary, 
A.  F.  Wilkerson. 

6. — 1871.  Eastern  Female  High  School,  Baltimore  President,  W.  B. 
Worthington;  Treasurer,  Alexander  Hamilton;  Recording 
Secretary,  A.  F.  Wilkerson. 

7. — 1S72.  Court  House,  Frederick  City.  President,  William  Elliott.  Jr. ; 
Treasurer,  Alexander  Hamilton;  Recording  Secretary,  A. 
F.  Wilkerson. 

8. — ^1873.  Lyceum  Hall,  Hagerstovm.  President,  James  M.  Garnett; 
Treasurer,  Alexander  Hamilton;  Recording  Secretary,  A.  F. 
Wilkerson. 

9. — 1874.  Western  Female  High  School,  Baltimore.  President,  D.  A. 
Hollingshead;  Treasurer.  Alexander  Hamilton;  Recording 
Secretary,  A.  F.  Wilkerson. 

10. — Cumberland,  Jild.  President,  William  Elliott,  Jr.;  Treastirer, 
Alexander  Hamilton;  Recording  Secretary,  A.  F.  Wilker- 
son. 

11. — 1876.  City  College,  Baltimore.  rOne  day  during  N.  E.  A.).  Presi- 
dent, James  L.  Bryan;  Treasurer,  Alexander  Hamilton; 
Recording  Secretary,  A.  F.  Wilkerson. 

12. — 1S77.  Easton.  President,  James  L.  Bryan;  Treasurer.  Alexander 
Hamilton;  Recording  Secretary,  A.  F.  Wilkerson. 

13. — 1S7S.  City  College,  Baltimore.  President,  John  F.  Arthur;  Treas- 
urer, C.  G.  Edwards;  Recording  Secretary,  A.  F.  Wilkerson. 

14. — 1879.  Court  House,  Hagerstown.  President,  P.  R.  Lovejoy;  Treas- 
urer, C.  G.  Edwards;  Recording  Secretary,  A.  F.  Wilker- 
son. 

15. — 1880.  Ocean  City.  President,  M.  A.  Newell;  Treasurer,  C.  G.  Ed- 
wards;   Recording  Secretary,   A.  F.  Wilkerson. 
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16. — 1881.  Frederick.  President,  George  M.  Upshur;  Treasurer,  C.  G. 
Edwards;  Recording  Secretary,  A.  F.  Wilkerson. 

17. — 1882.  Cumberland.  President,  A.  G  Harley;  Treasurer,  C.  G.  Ed- 
wards; Recording  Secretary,  A.  F.  Wilkerson. 

18. — 1883.  Ocean  City.  President,  George  L.  Grape;  Treasurer,  C  G. 
Edwards;  Recording  Secretary,  A.  F.  Wilkerson. 

19.— 1884.  Ocean  City.  President,  A.  S.  Kerr;  Treasurer,  C.  G.  Ed- 
wards; Recording  Secretary,  A.  F.  Wilkerson. 

20. — 1885.  Deer  Park.  President,  J.  W.  Thompson;  Treasurer,  C.  G. 
Edwards;  Recording  Secretary,  A.  F.  Wilkerson. 

21. — 1886.  Blue  Mountain  House.  President,  P.  A  Soper;  Treasurer, 
Lewis  Ford;   Recording  Secretary,  A.  F.  Wilkerson. 

22. — 1887.  Hygeia  ■  Hotel,  Old  Point,  Va.  President,  P.  A.  Witmar; 
Treasurer,  George  S.  Grape;  Recording  Secretary,  A.  F. 
Wilkerson. 

23. — 1888.  Mountain  Lake  Park.  (With  West  Virginia  Association.) 
Lewis  Ford,  First  Vice-President;  Treasurer,  Alexander 
Chaplain;  number  of  members,  162. 

24. — 1889.  Blue  Mountain  House.  President,  H.  G.  Weimer;  Treasurer, 
Alexander  Chaplain;  Recording  Secretary,  A.  F.  Wilkerson; 
number  of  members,  167. 

25. — 1890.  Bay  Ridge.  President,  W.  H.  Dashiell;  Treasurer,  Alex- 
ander Chaplain;  Recording  Secretary,  A.  F.  Wilkerson; 
number  of  members,  120. 

26. — 1891.  Ocean  City.  President,  John  E.  McCahan;  Treasurer,  Alex- 
ander Chaplain;  Recording  Secretary,  A.  F.  Wilkerson; 
number  of  members,  236. 

27. — 1892.  Blue  Mountain  House.  President,  James  A.  Diffenbaugh; 
Treasurer,  Alexander  Chaplain;  Recording  Secretary,  A. 
F.  Wilkerson;  number  of  members,  140. 
— 1893.  No  meeting  of  M.  S.  T.  A.  Executive  Committee,  after 
careful  deliberation,  postponed  meeting  until  1894  on  ac- 
count of  Columbian  Exposition  being  held  in  Chicago. 

28. — 1894.     Annapolis.     President,  Wilbur  F.  Smith;   Treasurer,  Alex- 
.     ander   Chaplain;    Recording   Secretary,  A.   F.   Wilkerson; 
number  of  members,  132. 

29. — 1895.  Blue  Mountain  House.  President,  M.  Bates  Stephens; 
Treasurer,  Alexander  Chaplain;  Recording  Secretary,  A.  F. 
Wilkerson;  number  of  members,  129. 

30. — 1896.  Deer  Park.  President,  Prof.  Charles  F.  Raddatz;  Treasurer, 
Alexander  Chaplain;  Recording  Secretary,  A.  F.  Wilkerson; 
number  of  members,  78. 

31. — 1897.  Blue  Mountain  House.  President,  E.  B.  Prettyman;  Treas- 
urer, Alexander  Chaplain;  Recording  Secretary,  A.  F.  Wil- 
kerson; number  of  members,  162. 
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— 1898.  No  session  of  M.  S.  T.  A.  N.  E.  A.  met  in  Washington. 
Ebbitt  House  was  headquarters  for  Maryland  delegation. 
OflBcers  and  Executive  Committee  of  M.  S.  T.  A.  met  at  Eb- 
bitt House  and  decided  to  hold  no  meeting  on  account  of 
meeting  of  N.  E.  A.  The  ledger  shows  receipt  of  $15.00 
for  membership  fees  and  $11.40  for  badges. 

32. — 1899.  Ocean  City.  President,  John  T.  White;  Treasurer,  Alex- 
ander Chaplain;  Recording  Secretary,  A.  F.  Wilkerson; 
number  of  members,  144. 

33. — 1900,  Chautauqua  Beach.  President,  L.  L.  Beatty;  Treasurer, 
John  E.  McCahan;  Recording  Secretary.  A.  F.  Wilkerson; 
number  of  members,  71., 

34. — 1901.  Blue  Mountain  House.  President,  Edwin  Hebden;.  Treas- 
urer. John  E.  McCahan;  Recording  Secretary,  A.  G.  Harley; 
number  of  members,  169. 

35. — 1902.  Ocean  City,  President,  F,  Eugene  Wathen;  Treasurer,  John 
E.  McCahan;  Recording  Secretary,  A.  G.  Harley;  number 
of  members,  166. 

36. — 1903.  Ocean  City.  President,  Joseph  Blair;  Treasurer,  John  E. 
McCahan;  Recording  Secretary,  A.  G.  Harley;  number  of 
members,  229. 

37. — 1904.  Ocean  City.  President,  H.  Crawford  Bounds;  Treasurer, 
John  E.  McCahan;  Recording  Secretary,  A.  G.  Harley; 
number  of  members,  216. 

38. — 1905.  Blue  Mountain  House.  President,  Arthur  F.  Smith;  Treas- 
urer, John  E.  McCahan;  Recording  Secretary,  A.  G.  Har- 
ley; number  of  members,  356. 

39. — 1906.  Ocean  City.  President,  Dr.  S.  Simpson;  Treasurer,  John  E, 
McCahan;  Recording  Secretary,  Hugh  W.  Caldwell;  num- 
ber of  members,  384. 

40. — 1907.  Jamestown  Exposition.  President,  Dr.  James  W.  Cain; 
Treasurer,  John  E.  McCahan;  Recording  Secretary,  Hugh 
W.  Caldwell;  number  of  members,  374. 

41. — 1908.  Ocean  City.  President,  Albert  S.  Cook;  Treasurer,  John  E. 
McCahan;  Recording  Secretary,  Hugh  W.  Caldwell;  num- 
ber of  members,  375. 

42. — 1909.  Mountain  Lake  Park.  President,  Sarah  E,  Richmond; 
Treasurer,  John  E.  McCahan;  Recording  Secretary,  Hugh 
W.  Caldwell;  number  of  members,  566. 

43. — 1910.  Ocean  City.  President,  E.  A.  Browning,*  Treasurer,  R. 
Berryman;  Recording  Secretary,  Hugh  W.  Caldwell;  num- 
ber of  members,  420. 


*  Succeeded  Mr.  George  Biddle,  deceased. 
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44. — 1911.  Braddock  Heights.  President,  Howard  C.  Hill;  Treasurer, 
R.  Berryman;  Recording  Secretary,  Hugh  W.  Caldwell; 
number  of  members,  792. 

45. — 1912.  Braddock  Heights.  President,  Earle  B.  "Wood;  Treasurer, 
R.  Berryman;  Recording  Secretary,  Hugh  W.  Caldwell; 
number  of  members,  955. 

46. — 1913.  Annapolis.  President,  James  B.  Noble;  Treasurer,  R.  Ber- 
ryman; Recording  Secretary,  Hugh  W.  Caldwell;  umber 
of  members,  785. 

47. — 1914.  Ocean  City.  President,  Woodland  C.  Phillips;  Treasurer, 
Dr.  R.  Berryman;  Recording  Secretary,  Hugh  W.  Caldwell; 
number  of  members,  361. 

48. — 1915.  Ocean  City.  President,  Dr.  E.  F.  Buchner,  Treasurer,  Dr.  R. 
Berryman;  Recording  Secretary,  Hugh  W.  Caldwell;  num- 
ber of  members,  720. 

49. — 1916.  Ocean  City.  President,  William  J.  Holloway;  Treasurer, 
Dr.  R.  Berryman;  Recording  Secretary,  Hugh  W.  Caldwell; 
number  of  members,  1,089. 

50. — 1917.  Baltimore.  President,  Sydney  S.  Handy;  Treasurer,  Dr, 
R.  Berryman;  Recording  Secretary,  Hugh  W.  Caldwell; 
number  of  members,  3,418. 

51. — 1918.  Baltimore.  President,  Nicholas  Orem;  Treasurer,  Dr.  R. 
Berryman;  Recording  Secretary,  Hugh  W.  Caldwell;  num- 
ber of  members,  825. 

52. — 1919.  Baltimore.  President,  David  E.  Weglein;  Treasurer,  Dr. 
R.  Berryman;  Recording  Secretary,  Hugh  W.  Caldwell; 
number  of  members,  2,580. 

53. — 1920.  Ocean  City.  President,  G.  Lloyd  Palmer;  Treasurer,  Dr.  R. 
Berryman;  Recording  Secretary,  Hugh  W.  Caldwell;  num- 
ber of  members,  515. 

54. — 1921.  Baltimore,  Acting-President,  G.  Lloyd  Palmer;**  Treasurer, 
Dr.  R.  Berryman;  Recording  Secretary,  Hugh  W.  Caldwell; 
members,  2,415. 


♦*  Succeeded  Dr.  A.  H.  Krug,  resigned. 
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